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ee N placing this little work before Art Students, I am keenly 
aware of the difficulties with which the undertaking is 
beset, but while it cannot rival the more expensive 
works of a similar nature, I hope it will hold its 


own in the sphere of more humble productions, 


Objection may be taken to it on the debatable 
ground of the wisdom of placing in the hands of Art Students ready-made 
diagrams for reference and use in decorative studies. But this objection 
may be met by a consideration of the difficulties experienced by many young 
students in obtaining, at any given moment, the right plant, or the infor- 
mation concerning such plant, which is essential in order to make an original 
drawing. At the same time, it cannot be too frequently urged upon 
students that the only right way for them is to make their own studies 
direct from nature. Indeed, one object of this book would be defeated 
if it were made to take the place of a student’s own personal studies, as its 
aim is rather to direct such studies, so that they may be of practical use 


from a decorative point of view. 


| have refrained from supplementing the plant drawings with examples 
of their decorative application to given spaces, believing that, had I done 
so, a check might possibly have been put upon the student’s originality, 
and that any such suggestions best come from the teacher with whom 
the student is immediately concerned. Not more botanical terms have 
been made use of than the circumstances warranted, and these will be 
found explained in the Glossary when the text does not supply the 
requisite information. 
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I have to thank those personal friends who in one way or another have 
given me assistance in getting together the material contained in the book, 
and although nearly the whole of the illustrations are from my own drawings 
from nature, there are one or two which have been made from original 
drawings kindly lent me for the purpose. 


To Mr. Paulson Townsend I am indebted for generous assistance in 
various ways. 


Ernest E. Ciargk. 


Derby, June, 1904. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IN treating of plant form as a source of inspiration for the designer, one is struck 
by the abundance and variety of the material; the endless forms and colours of the 
vegetable world that face him at the outset. 

It is not a case of the want of material, but the excess of it, that forms one of 
the difficulties in dealing with this subject. After having carefully considered the 
scope and use of the present volume, a careful selection of plant forms, mainly typical 
of English wild flowers, to be found during Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 
has been made with a view to their appropriateness for decorative treatment. One 
intention of the present book is to form a guide to the Government examinations in 
memory plant drawing and design. 

‘The requirements of the examiners in the memory plant examination should be 
thoroughly understood by the student before attempting the paper, as the time 
allowed does not aumit of any superfluous labour. 

A careful drawing of a plant, with analytical details, is to be made from memory 
by the student, before adapting it decoratively to any of the given spaces. 

With this object in view, the student should make careful studies from nature 
of the plants chosen, so that, at any given. time, no great difficulty would be 
experienced in making a drawing from memory. ‘The points to be closely studied 
in the selected plant are: its decorative possibilities from every point of view ; the 
characteristic growth from the root upwards and outwards ; leaf and stalk junctions 
with the main stem ; front, back, and profile of flower and leaf; the growth of buds 
and their particular forms; all such growths as the calyx of a flower and bracts, 
should be seized upon and carefully drawn, as they offer great ornamental possibilities 
for decorative work. ‘The fruit and seed pods of various plants should also be 
carefully noted, as here again most beautiful forms are abundant; such, for instance, 
as those to be found ia the Poppy, the Nasturtium, the Dandelion, etc. ‘Tendrils of 
climbing plants and shrubs also offer great scope ; and really no more delightful 
forms are to be found in nature than these tendril forms. ‘They are of great service 
to the designer in tying and binding together his design, just as they tie, bind and 
cling to any obstacle in their way in their natural state; but they require very 
careful drawing and observation in order to give them that nervous, energetic look 
with which they are so full. A limp-looking tendril should be avoided. 

The particular veining of the leaf must also receive attention, as this is a great 
characteristic of many plants; young leaves and shoots and leaf-buds must, in their 
turn, be put down in the category of useful forms to be noted and sketched. Some 
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few sections are also necessary as showing the construction of certain parts, such as 
the stems, showing whether they be triangular or polygonal or square ; but anything 
like a series of botanical sections is not necessary. "The section of certain seed-pods 
and fruits is sometimes useful, such as the Pomegranate or big Poppy-head, and 
those of the Pea and Bean tribe. 

Having made the memory sketch, then, of the chosen plant, the problem will be, 
to select one of the given spaces, and suitably fill it with a design based upon the 
particular plant you have selected. ‘There are several ways of commencing a design 
to filla given space. First of all, the student should carefully consider the plant in 
relation to the space itself; some plant forms lend themselves to certain shapes much 
better than others. One will compose within a rectangle much better than in a 
square ; another in a square better than in a circle, and so on; but much of this 
depends upon the ingenuity of the student, and no recipes can be given. 


aN 


Having finally settled upon the plant and the given space, a good method is to 
commence by lightly sketching-in the construction or main lines of the design, getting 
these to balance each other and to harmonise with the given lines of the space, which 
are, of course, the controlling lines of the composition. Having decided upon these, 
suggest with charcoal or soft pencil where the masses or interesting spots will occur, 
taking care that these also balance ;_ they should generally fall at the most important 
divisions of the space. Again, the student may begin by placing the masses of the 
design first, and then connecting them by suitable lines. A third way is, mentally to 
work out the design before putting pencil to paper; but as this is not usual with 
students, as it requires long experience to accomplish it, one of the two former ways 
will be safer and quicker. 

The student must fully understand that there is no final word to be spoken 
regarding the making of decorative compositions. The designer takes that method 
which comes easiest and most natural to himself; but in most cases it is better and 
more methodical first of all to decide upon the main lines and masses, satisfying one- 
self that they balance and harmonise with each other and the lines of the given space. 
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Having done this, one can then elaborate as much as time and circumstances permit, 
and good taste and judgment suggest. Figs. 1, 2, and 3, given opposite, will indicate 
the method of procedure, from the first lines to the finished design. ‘ 

One or two words might be said regarding the conventionalising of plants. 
Here, again, at the outset, we are met by an ever-present difficulty in the use of the 
word conventionalise. To begin with, a young student does not understand it in 
relation to design, and to the older students it presents various meanings. A young 
student, for instance, does not always grasp the reason why he is not to copy exactly 
the flower and leaf forms before him, feeling instinctively, and, as a rule, rightly, that 
they are much more beautiful and ornamental than they will be when he has tortured 
them into something else, or ‘‘ conventionalised” them according to instructions. 
This, of course, is partly true. “Therein lies the difficulty, as you cannot conscien- 
tiously tell a beginner that his forms ave an improvement upon nature, even for that 
particular corner for which he designed them. But what can and must be impressed 
upon him is, that first of all an ornamental or conventional arrangement of line and 
mass, based upen the plant, must be decided upon to fill decoratively and harmonise 
with the given space, before any coriventionalising of detail is thought of; in fact, in 
the process of filling the space the detail is more likely to become satisfactorily dealt 
with than by what is often no more than a torturing process. To this extent 
the student will understand that the flower, fruit, or leaf forms of his plant play an 
important part in the general decorative or conventional arrangement of the design, and 
to that extent are conventionalised or ornamentalised, inasmuch as they take a second- 
ary part in a conventional arrangement. Later he can be initiated, by the assistance of 
the teacher and examples of conventional forms, into the greater subtleties of and reasons 
for conventionalising particular flower or fruit and leaf forms. At the commencement 
it will take all the teacher’s energy in preventing his most backward students from 
making a flower-stem grow in two ways at once, or from placing Wild Roses on a 
sprig of Holly, and thorns on the Oak. But there are many young students who 
with very little tuition make excellent designs. 

‘To the student who is more advanced it will not be necessary to quibble over the 
word at all. He will understand that to take a group of flowers or leaf spray, direct 
from nature, and place it in a given space without any modification, is neither design 
nor nature, and a violation of both, because he has not considered his plant in relation 
to his space, it bears no relation to it whatever, no invention, no artistic feeling was in 
the least necessary in order todo this. The result is therefore disastrous. But, again, 
the extent to which an artist may conventionalise natural forms, be they animal or 
floral, depends admost entirely upon the taste of the artist after certain conditions have 
been fulfilled. I say almost advisedly, because he may select a very naturalistic 
treatment for the decoration of a building, which, in certain parts, would most likely 
call for a more severe or more conventional treatment. He will understand that after 
having determined his arrangement with regard to the space at his disposal, the degree 
to which he carries his conventionalising is left entirely with him—students should 
not at all be hampered here; but as a rule they err on the side of naturalness—he 
may conyentionalise his forms out of all semblance to particular natural forms like some 
of the early Gothic foliage (fig. 4), or he may depart very slightly from the particular 
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ways and forms of nature, like the decorated Gothic forms (fig. 5). In deciding this he 
is entirely within his own rights, and the resulting general effect either justifies or 


fg.5 Decorated Gothic 
14 Cenc. 


fo4 Carly English Gothic’ 
lab Cent. 


condemns him. We may say, then, that to conventionalise, is to seize upon the 
decorative qualities of growth, flower, fruit, or root forms, and make ornament out of 
them, or emphasise them so that they become part of a general harmonious scheme, 
ignoring as a rule all natural accidents, such as the number of wrinkles in a Poppy 
petal, or the upward or downward turn of a Rose leaf, or the number of revolutions in 
a Vegetable Marrow tendril, or in the spiral of a shell. 

The process may be further illustrated by the following diagram. Here we have 
a given space, say a square, and a 
given Rose flower and three Rose 
leaves. ‘The problem is to design 
them into the square so that they 
fillit pleasantly, leavingnoawkward 
spaces. At present it will be seen 
that they bear no kind of relation 
to each other, the square has no 
relation whatever to the floral forms, 
or the floral forms to the square ;_ they are three distinct units from which we are to 
make a harmonious composition. ‘To bring them all three into relation—that is, so 
that leaves, flower, and square reflect and influence each other—may be done in 
somewhat the following manner (see fig. 1, pl. 1.). 

In this figure we have a simple diagonal arrangement of the three elements 
which fall pleasantly in the square form, without violating any principle of growth. 
The leaves fit into the corners and arrange themselves along the sides of the square 
without any awkward spaces intervening, while the flower is made the centre of 
attraction and central mass of the design. 

Of course, all this is very simple when you are dealing with simple elements, 
but exactly the same principles hold when you are dealing with more complex 
arrangements. You might, for instance, in this particular case, multiply your 
elements by making your space larger, and including the stems, root, bracts, buds, and 
fruit of the plant, unitiag them all into one arrangement. You have increased your 
difficulties by increasing your forms, but not your principles. Similarly, if your design 
be for a ceiling, and your elements the human figure and lower forms of animal. life, 
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beyond the designing of the figures and animals to fit into their allotted spaces, the 
only other great influence on your design would be the materials in which your design 
was to be executed—whether flat, coloured, or in relief. But this opens up another 
great question in design which it is not the province of this book to enter into, and 
which would serve no useful purpose in an elementary treatise. 

But to return to our three elements. In fig. 2, pl. 1., we have substituted a 
circle for our square, thus altering one of our elements. The altered space then 
brings about an alteration in our design, as the student will see at once that the same 
design will not do for square and circle alike. In the case of the first the outlines of 
the square are the controlling lines of the design ; in the second case it is the same, 
but the controlling line this time is the circumference of a circle. ‘The other 
elements remain the same. “The flower remains as before, though not necessarily the 
central mass, the chief difference being in the arrangement of the leaf forms, which 
are made to take a somewhat curved line in order to echo the outline of the circle and 
compose with it. Sufficient has now, I think, been said to show that, no matter what 
the space is to be filled, the fundamental principles are the same. 

There are one or two other principles illustrated in these two little diagrams 
about which a word or two might be said. “Taking the square design again, besides 
the principle of subordination which is illustrated in the fact that the internal arrange- 
ment of lines and forms is subordinate to the lines of the space, there is the principle 
of radiation from a centre, illustrated by the leaf-bearing lines running towards the 
centre of the flower or square. ‘There are several forms of radiation, all of which are 
to be found throughout nature. An example or two will suffice. If you take an 
ordinary scallop or cockle shell (fig. 3, pl. 1.), and note the direction of the lines 
upon it, you will see that they all radiate to one point. This is an instance of radiation 
from a point or radiation to a point. 

The radiation of the main ribs in the leaflets of the Horse Chestnut (fig. 4, pl. 1.), 
give you the same form of radiation, ‘The radiation of the feathers in a bird’s wing is 
towards a given point without actually reaching it (fig. 5, pl. 1.). Then there are 
radiating tangential lines, either to a straight line or a curved one, sometimes called 
tangential curvature ; this is most generally illustrated by the springing of leaves froma 
stem or the boughs from a tree trunk—a familiar illustration of it would be the springing 
of the flower-stalks of the Lily of the Valley (fig. 6, pl. 1.), or the Wild Hyacinth from 
the main stem—that is, they run down with, and do not cut into, the main stem. This 
is called radiation to or from a given line. Another principle, which is also illustrated 
in both the designs, is that of balance ; but before describing the principle of balance it 
will be better to give an illustration of the principle of symmetry, which is an 
analogous principle. A symmetrical composition is simply an arrangement whereby 
the first half of your design is turned over and repeated on the other side of a centre 
line, real or imaginary, thus making both sides exactly the same, as in the simple 
example of Greek ornament (fig. 7, pl. 1.), or as you may see in the circle design | 
where the three leaves on a curved line are repeated exactly or reversed, on the 
opposite side of an imaginary line. Now if you maintain the balance of line and 
mass, but slightly alter the detail on one side of your design, you get a balanced 
arrangement without absolute symmetry, that is you get variety introduced as a new 
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element. The diagram given in fig. 9, pl. 1, of a piece of Renaissance ornament is a 
very good example of balance. In any design you must have one of these two 
principles, either absolute symmetry or balance. 

The principles of variety and contrast are also illustrated in figs. 1 and 2, pl. 1., 
by the pattern occurring as black upon white or vice versd, or by the introduction of 
a spotted background. Contrast may be obtained in another way—by leaving in 
your design an empty space upon which the eye may rest, but such space must form a 
feature of the design and not be merely an accidental vacant space; it must be 
specially designed like the rest. The little design shown in fig. 10, pl. 1, will 
explain what is meant, the vacant space in the centre of the panel forming a portion 
of the design and at the same time a rest for the eye. One other principle might be 
mentioned, and that is the principle of proportion. It is somewhat a matter of 
personal feeling how far one may go in keeping the proportion between, say the 
flowers and leaves of one plant in the same design as it exists in nature, or if two 
plants be used in the same design, how far it is necessary to keep the proportion 
between them that we find in the plants themselves. If the space to be filled is first 
divided into separate divisions and two plant forms are to be used, one to be occupied 
by a design on one flower and the remaining space or spaces by a design on the other, 
possibly being used as a background to the first, then it is not essential that the strict 
natural proportion between the two plants should be adhered to; but if the two plants 
form part of the same design in the same space, then good taste would seem to suggest 
that their relative natural proportions should be borne in mind. Similarly, with regard 
to the proportion between the flowers and leaves of the same plant, nature here again 
will be a safe guide, and a design will generally be of a more refined character where 
this proportion is observed than where it is ignored. But again, in this case, as in many 
others, the personal element of the student counts for much, and this is a case where 
some young students seldom make a mistake, while others require constant watching 
and warning lest they surround a Hawthorn blossom with leaves of gigantic propor- 
tions or a Wild Rose form with microscopic leaves placed on hedgestakes. 

There are other principles which it is necessary the student should be familiar 
with, but which cannot now be entered into here. Sufficient has been said that will, 
by the aid of the class teacher and by the persistent practice of the student, put them 
on a fair way to become designers. 

First of all, the ability to draw any plant placed before him fairly accurately ; 
then a knowledge of the fundamental principles of design ; and lastly, the constant 
practice of applying the material at hand to spaces of varying shapes, will be all that 
is necessary for the student at the present stage of design. 

The question of the underlying principles of ornament is being further dealt with 
by the writer in another form, and according to the present syllabus of the Depart- 
ment. Obviously, this is too great a subject to do justice to in the present work, 
which aims mainly at placing before students material and the manner of collecting 
material from nature, and certain fundamental rules for its application to 
decorative purposes. 
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LEAF FORMS®*® “Plater: 


On Plate 2 a number of different leaf forms occurring on different plants is 
given. The variety that exists also in the way they are notched or toothed 
along their margins is illustrated, and the various ways in which they attach 
themselves to the main stems. It must be borne in mind that the endless variety 
of forms to be found in leaves is due to the degree of development to which the 
leaf has been carried; all leaves, to begin with, are similar in form, but some are 
arrested in their growth earlier than others, and undergo less modification on that 
account thus becoming simple and entire leaves, or other simple forms: degree in 
development also carries us to decompound and supra-decompound leaves. “The various 
names attached to the illustrations are explained in the list of botanical terms. A 
reference to fig. 1, pl. 2, and to the leaf of the Columbine will explain the difference 
between a simple and entire leaf and a decompound leaf. Fig. t is entire because its 
edge is not notched or divided in any way. Fig. 2 is orbicudar in form, and its edge 
is crenate. It is also called peltate, from the way the stalk is attached to the underside 
of the leaf, from which point the veins radiate. Fig. 4 is a Wild Rose leaflet, is elliptical 
in form and its edge is serrate. Fig. 4 is spatulate in form and likewise serrate. 
Fig. 5 is oval or egg-shaped, and entire. Fig. 6 is ovate or inversely egg-shaped, with 
serrated margin. Fig. 7 is another rounded leaf, with serrated edge. Fig. 8 is rather 
an elongated heart-shape, with a toothed edge. Fig. 9 is oblong, witha fringed edge or 
margin. Fig. 10 is the Fir-tree foliage and is called acicular, or needle-shaped. Fig. 11 
is cordate or heart-shaped, and serrated. Fig. 12 is obcordate, or inversely heart- 
shaped. Fig. 13 is reniform or kidney-shaped and serrated. Fig. 14 is an example of 
the capillary or hair-like form. Fig. 15 is the /imear shape, seen also in the leaves of 
grasses. Fig, 16 is the /imear-lanceolate leaf of the Willow. Fig. ga is lanceolate. 
Fig. 17 is arrow-shaped or saggitate, and is also an example of the sessile attachment 
to the stem. Fig. 18 is angular in form, and divided or lobed in regard to its edge. 
Fig. 19 is elliptical also and entire ; it also illustrates parallel venation as distinct from 
net-veining, as seen in the leaves of the Ivy or Wild Rose, etc. Fig. 20 is hastate or 
halbert-shaped, and three-lobed, Fig. 21 is strap-shaped or Ugu/ate, and entire. 
Fig. 22 is an oblique heart-shaped leaf, such as the Begonia. Fig. 23 is called 
runcinate, owing to the form and direction of its marginal divisions. Fig. 24 shows a 
form of attachment to the stem which is called perfoliate. Fig. 25 connate, as in 


some varieties of the Honeysuckle. Fig. 26 is amplexicaul, the base lobes of the leaf 
passing round and beyond the stem, 
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BLACKBERRY, or BRAMBLE. Pilates 3, 4, 5. 
(Nat. Ord. Rosacea. Rubus fruticosus.) 


Tue Blackberry is a conspicuous plant or shrub in English hedgerows, which is 
rich in suggestions to the designer. Its flowers may be seen from July to September, 
varying in colour from white to pink. The inflorescence is what is known as a 
compound panicle; the flowers growing in little groups at the ends of short stalks 
which branch from the main stem. Petals five and six, with the corresponding 
number of sepals forming the calyx. Stamens numerous. The fruit may be had 
from August to October. ‘The leaves grow alternately with, as a rule, five or three 
leaflets, each on a separate short stalk, and are often lobed. Bracts and stipules 
grow at the junctions of the flower and leaf stalks with the main stem. One variety 
of this shrub is called the Dewberry, in which the sepals clasp the berry. Buds, 
flowers, and fruit may be found on the same plant at the same time. 
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WILD ROSE,-| Plates 0,57,03.20.an0: 


(Nat. Ord. Rosaceae. Rosa canina.) 


THERE are several native species of this plant or shrub, which forms such a 
glorious hedge covering in June. Probably the one figured here is the most common, 
but the white variety, or Field Rose, runs it pretty closely for beauty and popularity, 
and may also be found in flower much later. It is almost unnecessary to enter into 
any kind of description of it, as the least observant lover of flowers finds himself 
drawn towards it, both on account of its sweetness and its lovely form. ‘The 
designer especially knows it well as a rule; but it is just one of those plants that 
“Cage cannot wither, nor custom stale, its infinite variety.” It has found material for 
decorative purposes ever since it appeared, perhaps more than any other plant, and no 
doubt will continue to do so. Its petals are five in number, from a delicate pink to a 
much deeper tint ; as a rule they are cleft. “There are five sepals, sometimes entire, 
very often divided. Stamens are numerous and bright yellow, surrounding the small 
sessile stigma. ‘The leaves are of the pinnate order, that is, five or more leaflets of 
elliptical form, are arranged on each side of a central stem, which is terminated by one 
of the leaflets. They are sharply serrated, and at the base of the leaf stalk are wing- 
like stipules. “he flowers grow in twos or singly, branching from each side of the 
main thorny stem. ‘They are succeeded by the fruit or “ hips,” which appear in the 
autumn and winter, turning from a green to a_ brilliant red, and forming very 
decorative features. 
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THE OX-EYE DAISY. Fintceur 


(Nat. Ord. Composite. Chrysanthemum leucanthemum.) 


Tuis is a member of the large order of composite flowers; it assists greatly in 
turning our mowing grass fields, where it usually grows in groups, into luxuriant 
flower gardens. It grows from one to two feet in height. The radical leaves or root 
leaves are stalked and obovate in form, while those from the long flower stems are 
stalkless or sessile, thinner and coarsely serrated, alternating up the stem. The 
flower heads are solitary on terminal stems. Petals long and white, notched at the 
outer extremity, centre yellow. Stems sometimes branched. The involucre 
consists of a series of green scales overlapping each other and are membranaceous at 
their edges. Tohis flower is the original of the Chrysanthemum. 


Plate 11, 


THE WHITE BRYONY.” EPlateser2 ric: 
(Nat. Ord. Cucurbitacee.  Bryonta dioica.) 


Tuts is one of the trailing plants which makes such a beautiful feature in some of 
our hedgerows in July and August, forming a thick curtainlike mantle wherever it 
grows, climbing by the aid of its beautiful tendrils from one object to another until it 
reaches a height of 6 or 7 feet. Its flowers are small, and of a pale greenish-yellow 
tint, bearing five petals, five stamens, and a calyx which is five toothed. The 
flowers are followed by round berries changing from green to red, with a dry surface. 
The blossoms grow in stalked racemes from the same attachment as each leaf and 
tendril. The leaves are lobed and angular, and coarsely toothed. The root-stock is 
thick and tuberous, sometimes branched. It is to be found in most English counties, 
common in the South. It must not be confounded with the Black Bryony, with 
which it has no relationship. 
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THE HOODED BINDWEED. Pilate 14. 


(Nat. Ord. Convolvulacee. Convolvulus sepium.) 


ALTHOUGH this is of the same family as the small field Convolvulus (C. Arvensis) 
it isa much more important-looking member, and, instead of trailing along the ground, 
climbs up the hedges and thickets to a height of six or seven feet. Its flowers are 
large and pure white, having a trumpet-shaped corolla of five lobes or petals, each 
decorated by a broad plait. They are solitary at the end of their long stems; at the 
base of the tube are two large heart-shaped bracts, which form the hood, completely 
hiding the calyx of five sepals. The petals in the bud form are twisted. “There are 
five stamens, one style, and two oblong stigmas. 

The leaves are broad spear-head forms with angular lobes at the base, growing 
alternately up the stem and from the same junction as the flowers. It may be found 
from June to August or September in the hedgerows and bushy places. The 
Bindweeds are no friends of the gardeners, who look upon them as troublesome weeds, 
but to the designer they are rich in decorative suggestions. 
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NASTURTIUM. Plates 15, 16. 
(Nat. Ord. Tropeolacee. Tropaeolum majus.) 


THE common Nasturtium of our, gardens, or Indian Cress, as it is sometimes 
called, is another very useful plant to the designer; its flowers, leaves, and fruit, 
combined with its trailing growth, offer plenty of material for decorative adaptation. 
The flowers, which run from a bright yellow to a deep red, have five petals, the two 
upper ones being slightly larger than the rest, and as a rule are patched and streaked 
by deep rich markings running from the base upwards; the three lower are fringed 
near their bases by a hair-like growth. ‘The calyx is one of five divisions terminating 
in a long spur, from the under-side of which the long flower-stalk grows. The colour 
of the calyx is a pale yellow generally, sometimes tinged with red; these form the 
outer covering of the flower-buds, and at this stage take the same pale green colour 
as the stems. 

The leaves are orbicular in form and flat, with a broadly scolloped edge, the 
stalk is attached near the middle of the leaf on the under side, forming a centre from 
which the veins radiate to the margin of the leaf. Both leaves and flowers grow 
from the same junction on both sides of the twisting stalks. “he main stem is round 
and branched. The flowers have eight stamens and a pistil. The fruit which 
succeeds the flower usually consists of three lobes, which are grooved or channelled. 
Flowers, buds, and leaves may all be found growing on the same plant together. 

The Jropeolum claratum, which is figured on Plate 17, is another variety of the 


same genus. “Che main difference will be seen in the leaves, which in 7. claratum 
have a lobed character. 
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MEADOW CRANE'’S-BILL. Plates 18, 19. 


(Nat. Ord. Geraniacee. Geranium pratense.) 


Wenz it is found the Meadow Crane’s-Bill is a striking feature, with its large 
bluish-purple flowers and reddish-purple veins, its erect branching growth, and large 
dull-green leaves. It is mostly to be seen in low-lying land and moist pastures, very 
often enriching with its purple blooms the long mowing grass, and growing from one to 
three feet high. It bears five petals distinctly marked by purple veining, a calyx of five 
sepals slightly hairy, ten stamens, five long and five short, the ovary is five lobed, 
terminating in a long beak with five stigmas. The flowers grow in pairs, each with a 
separate stalk or pedicel. The lower leaves are large and palmate, having five or 
seven separate segments coarsely serrated and of a rather dark green, the radical leaves 
are borne on long stalks. At the junction of the flower-stalks are thin pointed bracts, 
sometimes resembling small leaves, while at the leaf-stalk junctions stipules of a 
fibrous nature are found. The inflorescence is botanically known as a loose panicle. 
The root stock is thick and woody, covered with the thin brown stipules of the older 
leaves. The stems are much forked towards the top, and are somewhat swollen 
at the nodes or joints. 

The buds and fruit forms of this variety are very decorative, and the whole plant 
is one of the finest of its genus. The leaves in the autumn take on the most brilliant 
colours, varying from a yellow to a deep scarlet. “The flowers are to be found from 
May to September, and measure about an inch to an incn and a half across. 
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SWEET PEA. ~ Plates. 20.27. 


(Nat. Ord. Leguminosae.  Lathyrus odoratus.) 


THE Sweet Pea is one of the numerous cultivated varieties that adorn our 
gardens through the summer and autumn. It climbs by its tendrils to a height of 
seven or eight feet. The flower is of the papilionaceous order, having five petals, one, 
the standard, being very broad. Stamens ten, the style and stigmas single. The 
leaf-stalks are flattened or winged, terminating in a branched tendril, and bearing a 
broad oblong leaf consisting of two leaflets. The stipules are arrow-shaped. ‘The 
peduncles or main flower-stems are six or eight inches in length, carrying several 
large flowers, the colours of which vary from white, through pinks, purples, and blues. 
The pod or seed-vessel varies from one to several inches long ; the seeds are numerous 
and rather flattened. The Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus Jatifolius) is very similar in every 
respect, but the leaves are more lanceolate than oblong. 
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WOODY NIGHTSHADE. Plate 22. 
(Nat. Ord. Solanaceae. Solanum Dulcamara.) 


Tue Nightshade, or Bitter-sweet, is one of those trailing or climbing plants 
which, not being self-supporting, leans and crawls over the thick vegetation of the 
hedgerows. It is most conspicuous when bearing fruit in the autumn, its berries 
being egg-shaped or oval, turning from a bright green to a bright red, and growing in 
bunches with a very decorative growth. 
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The flowers are small and of a purple colour, having five pointed petals, which 
are usually reflexed, z.e. turned backwards on to the flower stalk, the anthers are 
united and form a pointed yellow centre, the calyx has five divisions; there is also a 
small green spot at the base of each petal. ‘There are five stamens and a pistil. 
The leaves vary in shape considerably, commencing at the lower part of the stem by 
being heart-shaped ; they gradually get more lanceolate, having often a pair of wing- 
like lobes at the base, giving the leaf the hastate form. 

‘The groups of flowers grow as a rule from the opposite side of the stem to the 
leaves, but from the same point on the stem. ‘This fact makes it rather difficult to 
get a satisfactory view of both leaves and flowers or berries from the same piece. Its 
flowering period is a long one, being from June to September, so that both flowers 
and berries may be found growing together on the same plant, as is the case with 
the Blackberry. 
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BLACK BRYONY] sPiatee2;: 


(Nat. Ord. Dioscoreacee. Tamus communis.) 


ALTHOUGH this is a trailing or climbing plant it bears no relationship to the White 
Bryony (Bryonia disica), which belongs to the Gourd tribe. The Black Bryony forms 
a conspicuous feature in those southern counties where it is common, when its 
clusters of large bright green and red berries in the autumn give patches of brilliant 
colour to the hedgerows. It climbs to some considerable height up the hedges and 
thickets, draping them with a thick covering of dark-green glossy leaves, growing 


- BLACK BRYONY (BERRICO-= 


alternately up the stem, cordate and pointed in form, sometimes lobed at the base, 
but otherwise entire, gradating from the lowest, which are very large, sometimes 
measuring six inches across, to the upper ones, which are less than an inch. The 
flowers, which appear in the spring and early summer, are small, and grow in slender 
racemes from the junctions of the leaves, and are yellowish-green in colour, each con- 
sisting of six segments, the flower being a perianth, The males have six stamens, and 
the females the pistil with three stigmas, but grow on separate plants. The one figured 
here is the male-bearing plant. ‘The fruit or berries, of course, only succeed to the 
pistillate or female flowers. The roots are large and fleshy, black externally. 
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HAWTHORN (May or Whitethorn). Plates 24, 25. 


(Nat. Ord. Rosacea. Crategus oxyacantha.) 


In May the hedgerows are white with this hedge shrub. This is a plant the 
designer need feel no superstition about. Its groups of white-and-pink blossoms are 
not only attractive, by their particular form and sweet odour, to the ordinary flower 
lover, but by their decorative possibilities to the artist also, The flowers grow in 
the form of what is botanically known as a corymb; they are five-petalled, with calyx 
of five divisions, stamens many. 

The leaves are divided into three and five lobes, deeply serrated as a rule. 
Stipules large and leafy. The fruit or haws are found through the autumn, forming 
groups of red ovate berries. Flowers May to middle of June. 


Plate 24. 
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THE, BUTTERCUP Platcss20ne2 7 


(Nat. Ord. Ranunculaceae. Ranunculus bulbosus.) 


THERE are some half-dozen species or this plant, all of which are common in 
England. The one figured here is the bulbous Crowfoot, which, along with the 
meadow Ranunculus, is perhaps the most abundant in our meadows. Designers as 
well as landscape artists should feel particularly drawn towards this herald of summer, 
as it not only turns our pastures and meadows into fields of “ cloth of gold,”’ but also, 
from a decorative point of view, has a fine growth, and contains much material for 
the designer. The flower has five bright yellow petals and five pale green sepals, 
which, in this case, as soon as the flower is fully developed, are reflexed or thrown 
backwards on to the stem. Sometimes they may be found with more than five 
petals, the author recently found a specimen on the banks of the Trent with no less 
than thirty petals; it is shown in the plate, but of course is quite exceptional, and 
must therefore not be taken as representative. [he root swells out into a kind of 
bulb, which is the chief characteristic of this variety. Its leaves near the root are 
large and many lobed, deeply divided and serrated; those higher up the stem are 
longer and thinner. Long leaf-like bracts are found at the junction of the flower- 
stalks. “The stamens are numerous and yellow, surrounding the pale green stigma. 
The plant is erect and branched, growing to a foot or more in height. It is one 
of the typical flowers of late spring and early summer, and may be found from 


May to July. 
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MARSH MARIGOLD. Plates 28, 29. 
(Nat. Ord. Ranunculacea. Caltha palustris.) 


Tue Marsh-marigold, akas Mayblob, alias Mary-bud, is a strong healthy- 
looking plant, appearing in the early spring and lighting up marshy land and the 
banks of streams. Its flowers are a rich gold in colour, and its leaves are kidney- 
shaped, large and glossy, and crenate. Most of the leaves grow from the root, but 
some from the flower-stalk junctions clinging round the stem, from which point also 
fibrous stipules grow. In the language of the botanist the flower is a perianth, the 
petals and sepals being alike, not being differentiated into calyx and corolla. It 
grows in masses from six to twelve inches high. Petals five or more, stamens 
indefinite in number, and the same colour as the petals. Designers will do well to 
know this plant thoroughly, as it possesses many decorative qualities. 


Plate 28. 
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THE “HAREBELU) )Platesc: 
(Nat. Ord. Campanulacee. Campanula rotundifolia.) 


Is to be found in pastures and moorland, or in the grassy banks of the roadside, 
from July to September. 

The flowers grow on very delicate stems, gracefully hanging their heads and 
nodding to every breeze. Several blossoms usually grow at different angles from the 
main stem, which reaches from an inch or two to about a foot in height. A pale 
purplish blue is the colour of the flowers. The lowest leaves near the ground are 
very round in form and serrated, getting long and narrow or linear the higher they 
reach up the stem. ‘The stem is very often branched, terminating in one or more 
flowers. The segments of the calyx are long and pointed. The flower, as its name 
implies, is bell-shaped, divided into five lobes. It has five stamens, a style with three 
to five stigmas. To the designer it is a very useful plant. 


Plate 30. 
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THE PRIMROSE. Plate 31. 


(Nat. Ord. Primulacee. Primula vulgaris.) 


THE Primrose is a general fayourite among lovers of wild flowers, partly due to 
its early appearance in the spring. In April and May it can be found in profusion 
along the hedgebanks, in copses and pastures. Its pale yellow blossoms, measuring 
about an inch in diameter, grow singly on long radical, leafless stalks. “The calyx is 
slightly inflated, and has five angular divisions of a pale milky green. ‘The petals are 
five in number, each one being notched or cleft on the margin. ‘There are five 
stamens enclosed within the tube of the corolla, a style and stigma. ‘The leaves are 
about as long as the flower-stalks, and of a pale green, obovate in form, with a 
wrinkled surface, crenate along the margin and radical. ‘The root-stock is thick and 
fleshy. There are several native varieties of this plant, such as the Oxlip, the Bird’s- 
eye Primrose, and the Scottish Primrose. One allied species, the Cowslip, forms the 
subject of the next plate. It grows to a height of three to six inches. 

The designer, unlike Peter Bell, should find in it something more than a yellow 
Primrose. 
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THE COWSEIRP. -Plater32 


(Nat. Ord. Primulacee. Primula verts.) 


TuE Cowslip, or Paigle, is another great favourite wild flower, and bears a close 
relationship to the Primrose. Although the inflorescence is in both cases an wmbel, 
the arrangement of the blooms in the Cowslip is so distinctive as to make it appear 
a widely different plant. "They grow on short stalks from the same point at the 
extremity of the long radical flower stalk ; from this point also two small bracts grow. 

There are five small petals joining together to form a tube, which is mainly 
hidden by the calyx. The colour of the blooms is from a pale to a deep yellow, with 
sometimes a bright orange spot at the base of the petals. “There are five stamens, and 
a pistil within the tube. The calyx is five pointed, resembling that of the Primrose. 

The leaves are radical, wrinkled and crenate along the margin, and pale green. 
It grows from three to six inches high in fields and pastures and hedgebanks. Its 
time of flowering is early spring, as in the case of the previous flower. Very 
characteristic is the way in which the blossoms of the Cowslip hang their heads. 


“Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head.” 


Plate: 22: 
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THE DANDELION.” {Plateseecic4,a7 5. 


(Nat. Ord. Composite. Leontodon Taraxacum.) 


Few flowers offer more material for decorative purposes than ‘this vulgar 
Herb,” the homely Dandelion. ‘The bright yellow flowers may be found the greater 
part of the year round along the roadside and on waste land, as well as in more culti- 
vated spots. It is a composite flower, with long, narrow, strap-shaped petals, toothed. 
When these decay the inner scales of the involucre close and the seed ripens, opening 
out again into the well-known fairy-like seed-head, which is scattered by the wind 
broadcast. The leaves and flower-stalks grow straight from the root, the fower-stems 
being from six to eight inches long. ‘There is considerable difference in the form of 
the leaf, some being much more deeply lobed and notched than others. Stalks 
hollow. Stamens five, one style, stigma cleft in two, to each floret. The leaf is, with 
regard to the way in which the margin is divided, an example of the runcinate form. 
The root-stock terminates in a long tap-root. 
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GOAT’S-BEARD. Plate 36. 
(Nat. Ord. Composite. Tragopogon pratensis.) 


Tue flower of this plant is very much like that of the Dandelion, but the sepals 
or involucral bracts are very much longer, measuring from one inch to an inch and a 
half. ‘The leaves are long and grass-like, attached by their bases to the flower-stalk; 
the radical leaves grow from a few inches to nearly a foot in length. The flowers 
are borne singly on long stalks, and are a bright yellow. ‘The seed-head is also like 
that of the Dandelion, but larger and coarser. ‘The buds and opening seed-heads are 
very beautiful in form, and will repay investigation. The plant is erect and slightly 
branching, from one to two feet high, and having a long tap-root. It is also called 
the Meadow Salsify, and from its early retiring propensities has-earned the somewhat 
clumsy, if picturesque, name of John-go-to-bed-at-noon. It flowers June and July 
in meadows and rich pastures throughout Europe. 


Plate, 40, 


THE DAFFODIL. Plate 37. 


(Nat. Ora. Amaryllidacee. Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus.) 


Tue Daffodil, long a favourite with the poets, is fast becoming a favourite with 
designers, and for good reasons, Its beautiful colour, form, and simple decorative 
qualities render it specially adapted for simple and effective decorative arrangements. 

The flower is a perianth and tubular, having six segments or sepals and petals 
oblong, and of a more delicate and paler yellow than the crown or bell, which is 
usually much more golden in colour, the edge of it being irregularly cut or waved. 
The six stamens spring from the sides of the tube. “The pedicel or flower-stalk is 
short, and springs from a membranous sheath or spathe. ‘The flowers are solitary and 
terminal, It has a style and stigma which is three-lobed. ‘The fruit is a capsule. 
The leaves are long and linear, dark green and radical, but a little shorter than the 
flower-stalks, which are hollow. ‘The root isa bulb. It is to be found in moist 
woods and copses in March and April. 


COMMON IVY. Plates 38, 30, 40, 
(Nat. Ord. Arahacee. Hedera helix.) 


OF all the climbing plants perhaps the Ivy is the last that could be spared. We 
are not only bound to it by many ties and associations of a more or less sentimental 
nature, but it appeals to us also as a great decorator of our ruined shrines. It was 
held in high esteem by the Romans, who weaved it into the poet’s crown. The 
Greek and Roman artists also selected it as a plant suitable for decorating in relief 
their marble columns and urns, etc. It belongs, of course, to the family of Climbers. 
The flower consists of five petals, and a calyx of five short teeth. “They grow in 
umbels at the ends of branches; there are five stamens and a short style. Flowers 
appear in October, but the fruit is not ripe until the following spring. The leaves 
vary in outline very much, sometimes being deeply lobed or five-pointed, and 
sometimes simple. The natural order of their growth on the stem is alternate. 


Plate 38. 
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PRIVET. “Ulates san 72: 
(Nat. Ord. Oleacee. Ligustrum vulgare.) 


Tue Privet isa hedge shrub, growing to six or eight feet in height, with long 
slender branches. Its beautiful groups of white flowers growing in compact panicles 
form a conspicuous feature in the hedges and thickets where it grows. In the 
autumn and winter bunches of dry purple succulent berries succeed the flowers. It 
is perhaps at this stage of greater use to the designer than when it is in lower. The 
leaves are lanceolate or oblong, nearly evergreen, growing on short stalks in opposite 
pairs (decussate), and are entire. Surface smooth and dark green in colour. ‘The 
flower has four petals and a calyx of four small teeth, cup-shape. It has two 
stamens, a short thick style, and a two-lobed stigma. Petals terminate in a tube. 


Plate 4-2. 
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DAHLIA. Plates 44744. 
(Nat. Ord. Composite.) 


Tue example here given is one or the single varieties, which offer greater 
facilities to the artist than the complex double ones. 

It is a vigorous-looking, shrub-like plant, bearing a dark-green foliage and rich, 
variously coloured blooms, making a good show of colour in any garden during 
August and September. 

The flowers are of the composite order, consisting of an outer ring of petals, six 
or eight in number, the centre being formed of closely packed yellow florets. ‘The 
calyx is of green sepals, and there is also an epi-calyx. “The plant is much branched, 
and the flowers are borne singly on long stalks. 

The leaves are opposite, the lower ones consisting of three or more segments or 
leaflets, the upper ones are simple, and all are serrated. The fruit forms a 
conspicuous and interesting feature. The natural size of the flower is from two to 
three inches across. 


Plate 43. 
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THE GLADIOLUS. Plates 45, 46. 
(Nat. Ord. Iridaceea. Gladiolus ramosus.) 


Tuis plant is usually seen in its cultivated state in our gardens, where it forms 
a conspicuous feature, assumes a greater variety of colours, and grows to a greater 
height than it does in its wild state, when it is known as Gladiolus communis. 
The root-stock is bulbous, the leaves those known as linear-lanceolate, and are 
shorter than the flower-stem. The flower is a perianth, and grows in a one-sided 
spike; it has six petals or segments which are oblong, three stamens, style 
three-lobed, larger than the stamens. The flowers are all turned to one side and 
sessile between two bracts. A spike usually consists of from four to eight blossoms. 


VEGETABLE MARROW. Plates 47, 48, 49. 


(Nat. Ord. Cucurbitacea. Cucurbita pepo ovifera.) 


Tuis plant offers fine opportunities to the designer; its fine flower and bud 
forms are extremely decorative, and its strong nervous tendrils and leaves not less so. 
Creeping along the ground it ties itself by the aid of its tendrils to any other plant in 
its path, and climbs by the same means up anything strong enough to support it. 
its stalks are thick, hollow, and hairy, throwing off, on either side alternately ; 
broad heart-shaped leaves, slightly lobed and serrated. The flowers are yellow, and 
about three inches across, having the stamens and pistils in separate flowers. The 
stamens are five, and the anthers are twisted. ‘The style is short and thick, the 
stigma lobed. 
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CRAB-APPLE. Plates 50, 515 
(Nat. Ord. Rosacea. Pyrus Malus.) 


THE Apple blossoms in the month of May, forming a picturesque sight in the _ 


hedgerows and fields when in bloom, ‘The flowers grow in little tufts or umbels 
along the branches. The leaves are egg-shaped and serrated. ‘The flowers are 
succeeded by small fruit, which vary in shape according to the particular variety of 
tree, some being quite spherical, others are elongated. 

‘The flower bears five petals, and varies in colour from almost a white to a deep 
pink. ‘The calyx has five sepals or small teeth; the stamens numerous and yellow. 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM.) Pintes 52.05 aan 
(Nat. Ord. Composite.) 


THE variety of form and colour to be found in the Chrysanthemum is endless, 
but the simpler forms are more useful, from the student’s point of view, than the 
more complex ones. The plant is erect and branching, with single flowers on 
terminal stems, or it is a shrub with flowers in corymbs. The flower-heads are 
radiating, consisting of a number of long florets, tube-like for a portion of their 
length, the outer ones being the largest, diminishing in size towards the centre, 
which is a compact mass of small florets. The calyx is formed of close scaly bracts, 
and thin pointed bracts occur on and at the base of the flower-stalks. The bud 
forms are very decorative features, and frequently grow from the axils of the 
leaves, or are surrounded by a leafy whorl. The leaves vary a good deal on different 
plants, but all have the same broad characteristics ; they are mostly lobed, some of 
them almost to the midrib, and deeply serrated, with broad and narrow stipules at 
their junctions, some of which take the form of separate small leaves, and others are 
wing-like appendages to the petiole. ‘The growth up the stem is in this case a 
spiral. The colour of the flower figured here is a pale yellow; its form will be 
found sufficiently complex for the student to deal with; in fact, the nearer it 
approaches its original primitive form, as in the Ox-eye Daisy, the more manageable it 
is for decorative work. ‘The student should look carefully at the separate studies of 
the leaf growth given on the two succeeding plates. 

Varieties of the plant may be found from May to December ; the example here 
given is an autumn-flowering variety. 
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COLUMBINE, Plates 55, 565557. 
(Nat. Ord. Ranunculacea. Aquilegia.) 


By a study of this ornamental plant, the designer will find himself repaid 
several times over; it is graceful in growth, and abounds in beautiful and 
suggestive forms. 

The colour varies from a white to a deep purple; the sepals are same colour 
as the petals, which terminate in a horn-like spur; these and the sepals alternate 
The leaves grow chiefly on long radical stalks, and are g-nerally divided into three 
very distinct segments, which are again lobed and serrated. It grows from one te 
three feet high, and flowers in June and July. Some of the radical leaves are several 
inches across, the flowers about one and a half inch across. 
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THE WOOD ANEMONE. JPlateeso: 


(Nat. Ord. Ranunculacea. Anemone nemorosa.) 


Tuis dainty little flower is one of the early spring blooms, making its 
appearance in March in the copses and woods, and flowering till June. It is 
sometimes prettily called the Wind-flower. In fact, it derives its name from 
Anemos—the wind. 

Its six petals, or its sepals, as the flower is a perianth, are white on the inside 
and delicately tinted and streaked with purple at the back. Each stem has generally 
three leaves, arranged in a whorl round the stem, divided into as many lobes, which 
are again serrated. The radical leaves are similar, but larger and on long stalks. It 
grows from about four to eight inches high. The blossoms measure from one to 
one and a half inches across. Each stem bears one flower only, ‘The stamens are 
indefinite in number, and bright yellow. 

Designers would do well to cultivate the acquaintance of this little plant, for its 
poetical suggestiveness as well as for its decorative qualities. 


Plate 58. 
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ZHE VIOLETS) Plate, 
(Nat. Ord. Violacea. Viola.) 


Tuis is one of the several wild varieties of the Violet, one or other of which 
colours the hedgebanks and woods from March to July. From the designer’s point 
of view it matters not whether it be the wood-violet, the sweet-violet, the dog-violet, 
or the hairy-violet, as they are all equally beautiful in form. The flowers and leaves 
grow practically straight from the root on several varieties, but on the one figured 
here, they grow from the stems also. The usual height is from about three to five 
inches. The flowers have five petals and five sepals, the centre petal being the 
largest and ending in a spur at the back of the flower. The colour varies from 
a pale blue to adeep purple. ‘The leaves are broad and heart-shaped or cordate, and 
serrated, rather dark green in colour. There are five stamens, the anthers of which 
and the pistil are united. The stipules are long and pointed. ‘The fruit is a 
capsule of three divisions. Found on hedgebanks, in thickets, and pastures. 
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THE BLUEBELL, or WILD HYACINTH. Platceca 
(Naz. Ord. Liliaceae. Scilla nutans.) 


‘THIs must not be confounded with the Scottish Bluebell, which is the sameas 
the English Harebell. In the early spring the leaves of the Hyacinth begin to break 
through the earth, and are soon followed by the pale buds of the flower. Its root is a 
small bulb, “The leaves are linear and slightly grooved, growing straight from the 
bulb and attaining in cases to fully a foot in height, but they do not reach the height 
of the flower-stalk. The growth of the flowers is a terminal, one-sided raceme of 
drooping flowers, ‘The flower itself is a perianth, and is a long bell-shape, divided 
into six segments, reflexed at their extremities. There are six anthers attached to 
the inside of the flower, a style, and stigma. The bracts grow in pairs at the base of 
the flower stalks. The fruit is a capsule containing black shiny seeds. ‘This flower 
is to be found in plenty in woods and copses during May and June, giving a rich depth 
of colour to the undergrowth, and furnishing, one may imagine, a practical illustration 
to the fairy tale that the *‘ sky has fallen.” It is a graceful and useful plant to the 
designer. 
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THE CUCKOO-PINT. Plate 61. 


(Nat. Ord. Aroidea. Arum maculatum.) 


DespirE the commonness or profuseness of this plant, which in addition to the 
above name, bears also the names of Wild Arum, Lords-and-Ladies, and Wake-Robin, 
it is not a very common object during its term of flowering, as it is then hidden by 
the thick covering and growth of the hedge bottoms where it grows; but when the 
hedges have thinned down in the autumn you may then see it in its autumn garb— 
a short thick stem with a group of bright red berries on the top. The leaves are 
large and glossy, and arrow-head shape or ovate-hastate, sometimes spotted with 
purple. The inflorescence is insignificant from our point of view, but is nevertheless 
interesting. The flowers are very small and are borne in rings on a stout column, 
which is continued upward to some length and terminates in a club-like head ; this is 
called the spadix, near the base of which the large greenish spathe, like a large bract, 
springs and encloses the greater part of the spadix, growing some distance beyond the 
top of it, but not completely surrounding it, like a pointed hood. Beneath the ring 
of florets are a number of sessile ovaries with each a style and stigma. When the 
berries ripen the spathe and upper portion of the spadix have fallen away, leaving for 
the winter the aforementioned group of red berries. The root is a tuber, and the 
leaves are carried on long radical stalks clothed at the base by sheaths. It may be met 
with in April and May. 
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COMMON, "ROPPY.” “Plate: 62. 
(Nat. Ord. Papaveracee. Papaver Rheas.) 


Tue cornfield would lose some of its beauty, and the railway embankment 
would become somewhat more monotonous, were it not for the abundance of the 
scarlet Poppy. The designer would also lose a large amount of valuable material. 

It has a calyx of two sepals, which fall at the opening of the bud, giving 
the flower the appearance of a perianth. The petals are four, and usually of a 
bright scarlet ; the two outer ones are the larger ; the buds hang gracefully down the 
stem covered with short hairs, as are the stems. The stamens are very numerous, 
and the stigma is sessile and raved. ‘The fruit is a capsule, nearly globular, opening 
by valves. The leaves vary in size and form; the lower ones are large and 
stalked, the upper ones stalkless or sessile ; they are very much divided or pinnatifid 
and serrated. The plant is erect and branched, carrying its blossoms on long 
stalks. 

Its flowers may be found the greater part of the summer, but mostly in July, 
The Shirley Poppy (Papaver Rheas) is a hybrid, having the same characteristics as the 
common red Poppy, but a greater variety of colours. 


Plate 62. 
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(Nat. Ord. Papaveracee. Papaver somniferum.) 


Turis is usually an occupant of the garden; occasionally one is found growing 
in a wild state, but this is mainly due to accident. 

The foliage is very beautiful, but probably not so useful to the designer as that 
of the common Poppy ; it is of a glaucous green, and the leaves clasp the stem by 
their base ; they are slightly lobed, and are irregularly toothed. The flowers are 
usually bluish-white, with a purple splash at the base of the petal, but the colour 
varies a deal. ‘The capsule is large and globular. Flowers July and August. Sepals 
two and petals four. 


Plate 63° 
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SLOE, or BLACKTHORN. Plate 65. 


(Ord. Rosacea. Prunus spinosa.) 


THE Sloe is another of the hedge shrubs, and though not so well known as some 
others, is not by any means the least beautiful. It is known in the spring during its 
term of flowering as the Blackthorn, when its pure white flowers contrast strongly 
with the black thorny stems; at this time it is without a developed leaf. 

When the fruit appears, with the leaves, later in the year, it is then known as 
the Sloe. The perfectly rounded fruits are a deep purple, covered with a rich 
bloom. Its leaves are small and elliptical, finely serrated. Che flowers have five 
petals and five sepals; stamens numerous. ‘The shrub is much branched, some of 
the smaller branches ending in a sharp thorn. 
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CAMPION, RED. “Plate 66: 
(Nat. Ord. Caryophyllacee. Lychnis diurna.) 


Founp plentifully in hedge-bottoms and copses from June to September. 
Commonly known as the Cuckoo. Colour of flowers is from a light to deep pink; 
five petals, each of which is cleft ; the calyx is purplish and hairy, with five angular 
divisions, connected into a tube; stamens ten. The leaves are pointedly oval, grow 
in pairs opposite, upper ones are sessile, lower ones stalked, entire. “The White 
Campion is another variety, the flowers being larger, and the plant generally coarser 
in growth. The calyx is also larger and rounder. The White Campion opens its 
blossoms in the evening air, and is slightly scented ; the Red blossoms all the day, and 
is scentless. 
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GROUNDSEL. Plate 67. 
(Nat. Ord. Composite. Senecio vulgaris.) 


Tuis is a little plant growing abundantly in Britain as a common weed, but 
singularly attractive from a decorative point of view. It is erect and branching, 
growing from six to twelve inches in height, with pinnatifid leaves having toothed, 
jagged lobes, growing spirally up the stem; some of them being stalked, while 
others are sessile, clinging to the stem by their bases. “The flower-heads are terminal 
corymbs or clusters of small yellow-headed flowers, consisting only of tubular florets 
without any outer ray or petal whatever. ‘The involucre is cylindrical, of about 
twenty bracts, having smaller outer ones. It is to be found practically all the year 
round, 
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THE AUTUMN ANEMONE. Plates 68, 69. 


(Nat. Ord. Ranunculaceae. Anemone japonica.) 


‘Tue Autumn or Japanese Anemone is in nearly all respects, except that of size, 
like the little Wood Anemone (Anemone nemorosa). 

It grows from one to two feet high in rather-a loosely branching manner. 
When in blossom its graceful growth and white, as in this case, or pinkish blooms, 
and its dull green vigorous-looking leaves, offer beautiful material to the student of 
design and plant form. The flower itself is a perianth somewhat irregular in form, 
consisting of six or more petals or sepals, delicately tinged with purple on the outside. 
The anthers are numerous and bright yellow, forming a ring of gold round the green 
globular stigma. The leaves are radical, excepting three involucral leaves placed on 
the stem at the junction of the flower-stalks, which are from six to eight inches in 
length. ‘This whorl of leaves or bracts is one of the characteristics of the whole 
genus. 

The radical leaves are large and three-lobed, rather sharply serrated, and with 
pronounced veining. “The buds are roundish and vigorous-looking, enclosed by the 
three outer sepals. Flowers in the autumn. 


Plate 68. 
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WILD “TEASED. Plates 70, 75. 7.= 
(Nat. Ord. Dipsacacee. Dipsacus sylvestris.) 


THE heads have numerous slender spiny bracts, from eight to twelve forming 
an involucre at base; they are curved upwards, ending in a sharp point. The 
flowers are purple and expand in irregular patches on the head ; the corolla is tubular 
and consists of four unequal lobes. The stem leaves are opposite and not stalked ; 
the lower couples are joined together by their bases, i.e. connate, forming a cup in 
which the water collects. “They grow from three to six feet high. “The stems are 
angular and spiny. It is the general growth and form of this plant, the beautiful 
heads and bracts, which make it a successful designer’s plant. “To be found on the 
roadsides and waste places. Flowers in the late summer and autumn. 


Plate 70. 
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THE RHODODENDRON. Plates 73, 74. 
(Nat. Ord. Ericacee@.) 


Tue Rhododendron, although not a native of Britain, has formed for so long a 
conspicuous feature as an ornamental evergreen shrub in our parks and_ private 
grounds, that we can quite look upon it, at least, as a naturalised tree. In our 
illustrations of it only the foliage is dealt with, but which, as will be seen, offers great 
possibilities to the decorative student. 

The leaves, which are thick and glossy, grow spiral-wise or in whorls round the 
stems, and are oblong-lanceolate in form, with entire margins. “The flowers appear 
early in May and June, and are in terminal groups; each has five petals or divisions, 
ending in a tube attached to the ovary, and twice as many stamens; the calyx is 
minute and five-toothed. Colour of flowers pink, purple, and red. 
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THE FUCHSIA. Platcsa75. 70. 
(Nat. Ord. Onagracee. Fuchsia globosa.) 


Tuts is a plant or shrub of which there are many varieties, and the tendency of the 
gardeners is to keep on increasing them. It is not a plant that has been overdone by 
the designer, considering its beautiful forms and pendulous blossoms. ‘This particular 
variety is one of the older ones, and its form is indicated by its Latin name, g/bosa— 
globe-flowered. It is a dwarf shrub from one to four feet in height. The leaves are 
usually opposite, sometimes in threes, bright green, smooth, serrated, ovate in form, 
and pointed. “The flowers are axillary and pendulous, the calyx is four-cleft and rich 
crimson, the petals are four, and purple, about half the length of the calyx. The fruit 
is a berry. Flowers in the late summer and autumn. 
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WOOD SORREL. Plate 77. 


(Nat. Ord. Geraniacee. Oxalis corniculata.) 


Tuts is of the yellow flower-bearing species, carrying from two to five pale 
yellow flowers on one slender stem, forming an umbel. The flowers are smaller than 
the common Wood-sorrel (O. Acetosella), which is to be found in moist shady woods in 
April and May. 

It has five sepals, five petals, ten stamens, and stigmas five. The stalk is much 
branched. Flowers from June to September. The other yellow variety (O. stricta) 
has a more erect stem, and has from two to eight flowers on one peduncle. ‘The 
leaves of the Oxalis are trefoils, consisting of three obcordate yellow-green leaflets, 
which droop down on to the stalk at night. 
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COMMON MILKWORT. Plate 78. 
(Nat. Ord. Polygalacee. Polygala vulgaris.) 


Tue Milkwort is not a very conspicuous plant, although it is abundant in this 
country. Its inflorescence consists of a raceme of bright blue or pink flowers hanging 
on short stalks. “The calyx has five sepals, the three outer ones being small, linear, 
and greenish. ‘The inner two are called wings, and are large and petal-like. When 
the flower has fallen they enclose the capsule, but become greener in colour. ‘The 
petals are small, the two lateral ones being somewhat oblong. “The lowest is keel- 
shaped, and crested at the tip. [he leaves are more numerous at the base than 
higher, and also broader ; those higher up are longer and thinner. Bracts at the base 
of flower stalks. ‘The stamens are united to the petals, and are in two divisions, 
each with four anthers. Style one, with single stigma. 


Plate 73. 
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THE OAK. Plates 79 and 80. 
(Nat. Ord. Cupulifere. Quercus Robur.) 


SPEAKING of the Oak is like speaking of one’s oldest friends. Perhaps no school- 
boy remembers the time when he knew nothing of acorns and oak-apples. 

But to speak of them from a decorative standpoint will appeal to a much smaller 
but not a less appreciative community. The British Oak is the longest-lived among 
the native trees of our islands. The leaves are short-stalked, sometimes sessile, and 
are obtusely lobed. The fruit, which is the well-known acorn, is carried in a shallow 
cup, consisting of a series of closely-knitted scales forming an involucre. ‘They grow 
sometimes in clusters, sometimes in spikes. The tree flowers in the spring, when 
the leaves are growing. ‘There are many varieties, and the leaves vary considerably. 


The Oak was frequently used as an ornamental motive by the ancients, and by the 
Artists of the Middle Ages. 
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HORSE-CHESTNUT. Plates 81, 82, 83, and 84 
(Nat. Ord. Sapindacea. Esculus hippocastanum.) 


Wuart was said of the Oak might as fitly be said of the Horse-chestnut. It has 
figured much oftener as a weapon in schoolboy games than as a decorative feature in 
the hands of the designer. But its power in the latter capacity is much greater than 
its power in the former. The schoolboy would not agree, but the artist knows! It 
is not a native of the British isles, but has been long enough introduced (1629) to 
become quite naturalised. It bears a beautiful cluster of flowers, varying from white to 
pink, in the form of a panicle or thyrsus. The leaves are palmate, consisting of five 
or seven leaflets, and grow in opposite pairs. “The young leaf buds (illustrated on 
plate 84) and fruit form extremely decorative forms, and the flower, which is figured 
on plate 83, should not fail to attract the designer’s attention. 
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Plate 83: 
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THE SYCAMORE. Plates 85; 36, and 87. 
(Nat. Ord. Sapindacee. Acer Pseudo-Platanus.) 


Tuis is not really a native of Britain, but it has been long established here. It 
is extensively used as an ornamental tree for our streets, parks, and squares. It 
belongs to the Maple tribe (Acer), and is also called the greater Maple. The 
flower is only indicated in the drawing as not being of much use to the designer, but 
the two-winged fruit, the leaves and leaf buds are very decorative. 

The leaves are large, five-lobed, and unequally toothed. It flowers in May and 
June. The English, or lesser Maple (Acer campestre) is very common, and is in our 
hedgerows. It is figured on Plate 85. The foliage is very beautiful. 


Plate 85. 
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. Winged Seeds at the Sycamore . 


THE ASH. Plate 88. 


(Nat. Ord. Oleaceea. Frraxinus excelsior.) 


Tue Ash is a native of Britain. “The Privet and this are the only native 
representatives of this order. “The flowers appear in April and May, the leaves are 
very late in developing, and are amongst the first to fall in the autumn. The fruits, 
or “keys” as they are sometimes called, each contain two seeds, and consist mainly 
of a membranous wing. The flowers have neither calyx nor corolla, but merely 
consist of the essential organs, a pistil and two stamens. ‘The young leaf buds are 
very beautiful, and will probably appeal more to the designer than the more fully 
developed leaf. ‘The leaf is an example of the pinnate form of leaf. 
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CLEMATIS. Plate 89. 


(Nat. Ord. Ranunculacea. Clematis viticella.) 


‘Tuis is a climber which makes rich with its purple blooms any trellis or house- 
front up which it is trained to climb. It is useful from the designer’s point of view in 
many ways; it is not too complex, as are most cultivated flowers, possessing but four 
petals or sepals—some varieties having six or eight—and is a perianth. Its leaves are 
bold and entire, and grow in pairs and opposite, its stamens and carpels are numerous. 
Beginning to flower in the early autumn, it lasts until winter commences. The 
designer should also make the acquaintance of the wild member of this family, 
Clematis vitalba. Its petals are four in number, small and are reflexed, the stamens 
or filaments are long, giving the name of Old Man’s Beard, another and more 
common name being Travelier’s “foy. ‘The petals are whitish-green. It is to be 
found abundantly in the South of England. The Clematis is one of those plants that 
climb by means of their leaf stalks and not by tendrils. 


THE HONEYSUCKLE.. Plates 90, 91, 92. 
(Nat. Ord. Caprifoliacea. Lonicera Periclymenum.) 


THE Woodbine, as it is frequently called, forms a prominent feature along some 
of our country lanes and hedgerows ; and in some of the southern counties may be 
found from June to September. It is one of our favourite climbers, not only on 
account of its beautiful flower forms, but also by reason of its strong, sweet odour. 
Its flowers grow in terminal heads; each one consists of a long tube, from one to 
two inches in length, splitting into two petals, the larger one being divided into 
several lobes. 

The calices are small and have fine teeth. The leaves grow in pairs, and the 
upper ones, as a rule, have no stalks. “The main stem grows to a great length, and 
twines from left to right round any obstacle in its path. From a decorative point of 
view it is one of the most useful plants obtainable. Its flowers are succeeded by, a 
group of green berries, gradually turning to a deep red. The stamens are five, and 
the stigma knobbed. 
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HONESTY, or MONEY-PLANT. Plate 93. 


(Nat. Ord. Cruciferae. Lunaria.) 


‘THERE are two cultivated species of this interesting plant, whose glistening seed 
vessels have earned for it the name of Money-flower; one is biennial, the other is 
perennial. Its flowers are ot different colours, white, lilac and purple, from May to 
August. The seed-pods are flat and oval, containing a satin-like tissue, in which the 
seeds are hidden. It is these satin-like discs which form so characteristic a feature of 
the plant and render it so useful to the designer. Of recent years it has possibly been 
exploited rather too frequently by designers affecting a certain style, with a resulting 
loss of originality. But to a designer approaching it without preconceived notions it 
offers interesting opportunities, both from an zsthetic and symbolic point of view. 


EASTER, OR BERMUDA, LILY. Plates 94, 95. 
(Nat. Ord. Liliaceae. Lihum longiforum Harris.) 


Tuis beautiful Lily is so well known to designers and floral decorators that a 
description seems superfluous ; but as this might also be said or many other flowers 
figuring here it is not a sufficient excuse for omitting it. The flower is a perianth, 
and is terminal. It has six oblong and pointed segments, creamy-white with 
distinct parallel markings, terminating in a tube. The stamens are six in number, 
the anthers of which are a deep yellow, the pistil is long and has a three-lobed 
stigma. The leaves are lanceolate and sessile, with parallel veining, and grow 
spirally round the stem. The main stem is branched and round in section. 
Flowers in spring and summer. 


Plate 95. 
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COMMON HOLLY. Plates 96, 97. 
(Nat. Ord. Ihcinee. Ilex Aquifolium.) 


Tue Holly is well known as an erect much-branched evergreen shrub, bearing 
in the spring whitish-green flowers of four petals, and calyx of four divisions, growing 
in thick clusters in the axils of the leaves. The fruit is the well-known red or yellow 
berry, giving a vivid touch of colour in contrast to the sombre green of the leaves. 
The leaves are shortly stalked, ovate in form, thick and shining; they are sometimes 
entire, sometimes with wavy outlines and strong, sharply-pointed coarse teeth. The 
stamens are also four in number, inserted on to the corolla and alternating with the 
petals. Berries Autumn and Winter. The leaves grow spiral-wise on the stem. 
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COMMON MISTLETOE. Plate 98. 


(Nat. Ord. Loranthaceea. Viscum album.) 


Tuis is the only British species of this order, and is to be found on a variety of 
trees, but particularly on the Apple, for which it seems to have a decided predilection, 
and rarely on the Oak. ‘The stem is green and smooth, with bonelike joints. The leaves, 
which are thick and vellowish, grow in pairs opposite. It is most familiar to us in 
the winter, when bearing its whitish-green berries. The flowers appear in March 
and May, but are rather inconspicuous; they are nearly sessile in the forks of the 
branches, having four short, thick, triangular petals. The male flowers grow in 
groups of three and five, in a sort of cup-shaped bract. “The female usually solitary, 
but sometimes two or three together. 


Plate 98. 
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THE LESSER CELANDINE. Plate 99. 


(Nat. Ord. Ranunculaceae. Ranunculus Ficaria.) 


“SprinG is coming, thou art come,” writes Wordsworth of this little flower, 
which accurately describes its early appearance. There are few more welcome or 
brighter blooms that usher in the early spring than the little Celandine coming “ ere 
a leaf is on a bush.” Its golden star-like blossom lights up the hedge banks and 
moist shady places in most pastures and lanes. Belonging to the Buttercup order, it 
consists of from six or eight to ten or more bright yellow glossy petals, and a calyx of 
three sepals of a pale green. The leaves are mostly radical, and are cordate and 
sometimes angular in form, slightly thick, and dark green in colour. The flowers are 
borne singly, on stems that are a little longer than the leaf stalks and are slightly 
channelled, and also taper rather quickly to the flower, broadening very much at the 
root. The root consists of a number of oblong or cylindrical tubers and fibres. “The 
height of the plant is from three to eight inches. Although looked upon as a common 
weed, it inspired the above quoted poet to sing its praises often, and a copy of it is 
carved upon his tomb, It might fittingly serve as an inspiration to designers and 
craftsmen. 


Plate 99. 
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THE CROCUS. Plate too. 


(Nat. Ord. Iridee. Crocus vernus.) 


Tuts is an early-flowering spring plant, bearing flowers of purple, yellow, and 
white. When the Crocuses begin to push up their heads through the earth in spite of 
biting east winds, we begin to realise that “Springe ys i-comen in.” From an 
ornamentist’s point of view it is a very useful little plant, and might with advantage 
be more often turned to account. Its root is a bulb with a scaly covering and white 
rootlets. The leaves are narrow, linear and radical, dark green in colour, enclosed at 
the base by fibrous sheaths, they grow nearly as high as the flower and are angular in 
section. “The flower, which in the example figured was purple, has nearly six 
equal petals or sepals, ending in a very long tube the same colour as the perianth, 
and which does duty as a flower-stalk, reaching to the root. The stamens are 
three, and the pistil has three stigmas, which are wedge-shaped and notched. Both 
stamens and stigmas are a deep bright yellow. 


Plate 100. 


Aa oro GLOSSARY OF 


BOTANICAL TERMS. 


AcIcuLaR, needle-shaped, see fig. 10, pl. 2. 

AMPLEXICAUL, embracing or clasping the stem, as the leaf in fig. 26, pl. 2. 
ANTHERS, the heads of the stamens which contain the pollen, usually lobed. 
Axi, the angle formed by the leaf and stem of a plant. 


BLADE, the broad part of a leaf as distinct from the stalk or petiole. 


Bract, irregularly developed leaves, generally found at the base of the flower-stalk. 
They are, as a rule, different in form and colour from the stalk leaves. Sve the 
bracts on the Bluebell. 


BERRY, one form of fruit. The fruit of a plant is formed by the pistil or, usually, 
that part of it called the ovary, which does not ripen until the petals have fallen. 

Catyx, the outer whorl of leaves of a flower or bud, usually green and smaller than 
the petals, sometimes very minute. It is made up of the sepals. 

CapsuLE, a dry, hollow seed-vessel, as in the Poppy. 

CapiLLary, hair-like. 

CapiIruLuUM, a form of inflorescence ; a head of flowers without pedicels or stalks, as 
in such flowers as the Cornflower or Dandelion. 

CarPEL, the divisions of the ovary or seed-vessel. 

Coro.ta, the petals of a flower. They are either separate or united. 


Cong, is a hard fruit of the Pine or Fir tree, consisting of scaly bracts which shelter 
the seed. 


Connare, is applied to opposite leaves which clasp the stem by being united at their 
bases. 


CorparteE, heart-shaped, as the Violet leaf, see fig. 11, pl. 2. 


CorymMB, a form of inflorescence, arranged as a raceme, but with the lowest flower 
stalks longest, giving a flat top to the group. 


Crenate, notched round the edge with rounded teeth, see fig. 2, pl. 2. 


CaTKIN, a close spike of small flowers and bracts, which hangs loosely, as in the 
Hazel and Alder. 


Craw, the narrow base of a petal; the broad upper part is called the /md. 

CRUucIFEROUS, cruciform, with four petals arranged in the manner of a cross. 

CyMg, an inflorescence which resembles the corymb, but develops from the centre 
—i.e. is centrifugal, as the Golden Saxifrage. 

DecussaTE, referring to leaves which grow in opposite pairs, crossing each other at 
right angles. 

DenraTe, tooth-like divisions round the margin. 

Drvpe, a nut enclosed in a fleshy covering, as the Plum or Cherry. 


Drupet, the small drupes which compose the Blackberry or Raspberry. 


Entire, applied to leaves having undivided margins. 
Epicatyx, the outer calyx or involucre, consisting of bracts or scales. 


Fascicie, resembles an umbe/, but with stalks of different lengths. 
FILAMENT, the thread-like portion of the stamen supporting the anther. 


FLoreT, a small flower. Composite flowers are made up of florets, which are usually 
called petals. 


FRINGED, having a border of fine hair-like projections, see fig. g, pl. 2. 

Fruit, the ripened seed-vessel of a plant, with its contents and covering. 

Gtaprous, without hairs, smooth. 3 

Gtaucous, covered with a bloom of pale bluish-green, like the leaves in the Opium 
Poppy. 

Genus (GENERA), a division of a natural order, comprising allied species and varieties. 

Hasrate, a leaf form so-called from its resemblance to a halberd, see fig. 20, pl. 2. 

HysrID, a cross between two varieties, e.g. the Shirley Poppy. 

ImBRICATION, the overlapping of scales or bracts, like roof tiles. See the scales that 
protect the leaf-buds of the Horse-chestnut or the Ash. 

INFLORESCENCE, a term used to denote the arrangement of flowers on the stem. 

INVoLUCRE, an arrangement of bracts or scales, calyx-like in form, enclosing many 
florets, as in the Daisy or Dandelion. 

LancEoLatTE, the shape of a leaf when it is much longer than it is broad, broadest 
below the middle, tapering towards the. summit like a lance head. 


LEAFLET, the separate divisions of a compound leaf, when divided to the stalk or 
petiole, e.g. the Dog-rose leaf. 


Lecume a form of fruit, produced by the plants in the order Leguminose ; e.g. Peas 
and Beans. 


LicuLate, strap-shaped. 
Linear, long and narrow, as the leaves of Grasses, see fig. 15, pl. 2. 
Losg, the division of a leaf, when such division does not reach the midrib. 


Mempranous, a thin fibrous substance. 

MonopetTatous, when the petals are united, as in the Convolvulus. 

NaruraL Orper, the name under which genera resembling each other are classea. 
It has the same meaning as family. 


NEtT-VEINED, when the veins of a leat are spread and connected with each other, 
forming a network. Reticulated. ‘This is one of the principal distinctions 
between leaves; the parallel-veined leaves, like the leaf of the Solomon’s Seal, 
form the next greatest variety, as distinguished by the veining. 


Nong, that part of the stem whence the leaves spring. An internode is the part of 
the stem between two nodes. 


Nut, one form of fruit, hard and dry. A one-seeded carpel, e.g. the Acorn and 
Hazel nut. A samara is a winged nut. 

Oxscorparte, the form of a leaf which is inverse heart-shaped, see fig. 12, pl. 2. 

OBLIQUE LEAVES, leaves with unequal sides, see fig. 22, pl. 2. 

Oxovate, the same as ovate, but with the broadest part of leaf a little above the middle. 

OrsicuLar, of circular form and flat, applied to rounded leaves, see fig. 2, pl. 2. 


Ovare, egg-shaped, with the broad end downwards, see fig. 6, pl. 2. 

Ovary, situated at the base of the pistil, contains the rudiments of the future seeds. 
It becomes the fruit of a plant. 

Patmares, shaped like the hand, digitate, diverging from one point like the Horse- 
chestnut leaves. 

PANICLE, a form of inflorescence, like the raceme, but branched. 

PapiLronaceous, butterfly-shaped, see Sweet Pea. 

ParasirE, a plant which derives its nourishment from another, as the Mistletoe. 

PepiceEL, the stalk of a single flower. 


PEDUNCLE, a flower-stalk, sometimes only supporting a single flower, more generally 
the main floral axis. 


PELTATE, a flat form of leaf, like the Nasturtium, when the petiole or leaf stalk is 
attached to the under-surface, and from which point the veins radiate. 


PEpo, is a fruit form produced by the order Cucurbitacez, as the Marrow. 


PERFOLIATE, a form of leaf attachment, when the base of the leaf not only clasps the 
stem, but passes round it, so that the stem appears to pierce the leaf. 


PERIANTH, generally applied to the floral envelope, when it is not differentiated into 
calyx and corolla. When either the calyx or corolla is absent. 


PrricarP, the outer covering of the fruit or seed. 
Perio eg, the leaf-stalk, as distinct from the pedicel, the flower-stalk. 


PinnatTe, feathered, the form of some compound leaves, when the lobes or leaflets 
are arranged regularly on either side of a midrib, as in the Wild Rose, or the 


Ash. 
Pisrit, the centre form or organ of a flower, usually consists of a delicate column of 
three parts—the ovary, the style, and the stigma. 


Pop, a dry fruit, a one-celled, two-valved, many-seeded vessel. Applied to the fruits 
of the Pea and Bean tribe. A legume. 

Pomg, a fleshy seed-vessel, such as the Apple and Pear. 

PoucH, sometimes used to denote a short seed-pod or vessel, such as that of the 
Honesty. 


RaceEME, a form of inflorescence ; when the flowers are arranged in the manner of a 
spike, but each having a separate stalk or pedicel direct from the main axis. If 
the pedicel is branched, the arrangement becomes a panicle. 


RapicaL LEAVES, growing straight from the root, at the base of the flower-stalks. 

Ray, a term applied to the outer florets of some of the Composite flowers, as the 
Daisy. é‘ 

RECEPTACLE, that part of the flower which supports the other parts ; well seen in the 
Dandelion details. 

ReEnIForM, kidney-shaped, see fig. 13, pl. 2. 


RuHIzoME, a root-like stem or root stock, often underground, putting forth roots from 
the under-side. 


Runcinare, deeply toothed at the margin, the teeth pointing to the root, as in the 
Dandelion, see fig. 23, pl. 2. 

SAGITTATE, shaped like an arrow, see fig. 17, pl. 2. 

SAMARA, a winged fruit, see fruit of Sycamore. 

Scape, a long leafless stem, straight from the root, carrying a flower. 

SEGMENT, the division of a leaf or flower. 


SEPAL, a segment of the calyx. 

SESSILE, applied to flowers and leaves without stalks. A stigma is sessile when it has 
no style, as in the poppy, an anther when it has no filament. 

SERRATE, notched or toothed like a saw, as in the leaf of a Wild Rose, see fig. 3, pl. 2. 

SHEATH, the lower part of a leaf or its stalk when it is rolled round the stem. 

SILIQUE, a long pod, such as those borne by the Cruciferz, or of the Pea. 

SILIcLE, a short or broad pod. 

Srmp_e, when the blade of a leaf is of one piece, the reverse of compound, see fig. 1, 
jak, 2 

SPADIX, a succulent spike, bearing small, sessile flowers, enclosed in a spathe, as in 
the Cuckoo Pint. 

SPATHE, a sheath-like bract or floral leaf, enclosing the inflorescence, as in the Cuckoo 
Pint. 

SPATULATE, applied to a leaf when the top part is short and broad, and the lower part 
long and tapering, see fig. 4, pl. 2. 

SPIKE, a form of inflorescence, when the blossoms are numerous and sessile, arranged 
on a central axis or stem. 

STAMEN, a number of delicate organs within the corolla or centre of flower, consisting 
of the anther and filament. 

STANDARD, the large upright petal of a papilionaceous flower, e.g. the Pea. 

STIGMA, the summit of the pistil, receiving the pollen. 

STIPULE, lateral appendages, or small leaf forms at the base of the leaf-stalk. 

Tap-root, when the main root descends perpendicularly into the earth, sending off 


only fine fibers. 


THyRsvs, an inflorescence similar to a panicle, but the flowers set close to the central 
axis by more solid pedicels, as in the thyrsus of the Horse-chestnut. 


‘TERMINAL, ending a stalk, proceeding from the end, as in the Ox-eye Daisy. 
‘Tuserous, thick fleshy roots or tubers. 


UmsgL, an inflorescence, when the pedicels apparently start from the same point, and 
are nearly all the same length. 


VENATION, applied to the arrangement of the veins in the leaves. 


Wuort, leaves, branches, or flowers, when arranged in a circular manner round the 
stem or central axis. 
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issue of the present volume, which presents a representative series of examples 
ranging over the whole of this period. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 
94, High Holborn, London. 
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Imperial 410, cloth. tos. 6d. 


ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE — Greek, Roman, and 
Ivatian. A Collection of Typical Examples from Normand’s 
“Parallels” and other Authorities, with Notes on the Origin 
and Development of the Classic Orders, and descriptions “of 
the plates, by R. PHENE Spiers, F.S.A., Director of the 
Architectural School of the Royal Academy. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, containing 27 full-page Plates, seven of 
which have been specially prepared for the work. 


“A most useful work for architectural students, clearly setting forth in comparative form the 
various orders. Mr. Spiers gives recognised examples of the principal forms of capital and base, 
and of the finer and bolder profiles of entablatures, with their decorative complements. A good 
feature of the plates is the scale below each in English feet. Mr. Spiers’s notes are also very 
appropriate and useful.” —7The British Architect. 

«An indispensable possession to all students of architecture.”’—A rchitect. 


Large folio, cloth. £1 10s. net. 


EXAMPLES OF GREEK AND POMPEIAN DECORATIVE 
WORK. Measured and drawn by J. CRomMar Warr. Con- 
taining 60 Collotype Plates (17 ins. x 13 ins.), reproduced from 
the original Pencil Drawings of the Author, and comprising 
Architectural Details, Ornament in White Marble, Painted and 
Modelled ‘lerra-cotta, Mosaic Pavement, and a variety of 
Ornamental Bronze Work. 


‘* The best drawn and most charming book of illustration of classic ornament which has been 
published.”—7%e Builder. 


Small folio, cloth, gilt. £,1 55. net. 


THE HISTORIC STYLES OF ORNAMENT. Containing 
1,500 Examples of the Ornament of all Countries and Periods, 
exhibited in too Plates, mostly printed in Gold and Colours. 
With Historical and Descriptive Text (containing 136 Illus- 
trations), translated from the German of H, DoLMETSCH. 


A well-selected ‘‘ Grammar of Omament,” which gives particular 
attention to the Art of the Renaissance. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 55. net. 


A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. Treating upon the 
Evolution, Tradition, and Development of Architecture and 
other Applied Arts. Prepared for the use of Students and 
Craftsmen. By RicHARD GLaziER, A.R.I.B.A., Headmaster 
of the Manchester School of Art. Containing 500 Illustrations. 

‘‘Not since the publication of Owen Jones’ celebrated ‘Grammar of Ornament’ have we 
seen any book, brought out on popular lines, that could compare with Mr. Glazier’s ‘ Manual.’ 


In many ways it is the better book of the two. . me simply abounds with beautiful, 
delicately-drawn illustrations, and forms a perfect treasury of designs.” — The Bookseller. 

“Tt would be difficult, if not well nigh impossible, to find a more useful and comprehensive 
book than this, which contains examples of all the leading groups of ornamental design, and many 
more minor ones, but invariably interesting and valuable."— 74e 4 theneum. 
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Thick demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. 125. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT. With 3,000 Illustrations of 
the Elements and the Application of Decoration to Objects. 
By F. S. Meyer, Professor at the School of Applied Art, 
Karlsruhe. 3rd English Edition, revised by Hucu STANNUS, 
BRL Beas 
‘*A Liprary, A Museum, AN ENCYCLOP#DIA, AND AN ART SCHOOL IN ONE, TO RIVAL IT 
AS A BOOK OF REFERENCE ONE MUST FILL A BOOKCASE,” —The Studio. 


Ln stout wrapper-envelope. 25. 6a. net. 


AN ALPHABET OF ROMAN CAPITALS, together with three 
sets of lower-case letters, selected and enlarged from the finest 
examples and periods. By G. Woo.uiscrorr RueEap, R.E., 
Hon. A.R.C.A., Lond. Each letter 7 ins. square, with descrip- 
tive text. 

Professor W. R. Lethaby writes :—‘‘I am very glad that your speci- 
men Alphabets have been published. Some definitive examples to which 
one could point have been badly wanted. I hope every Art School in the 
country will soon be provided with a copy, and in that case I don’t doubt 


we shall shortly see a much needed improvement in this simple matter of 
lettering.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. net. 


ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. Containing 150 complete 
Alphabets, 30 Series of Numerals, Numerous Facsimiles of 
Ancient Dates, &c.. Selected and arranged by Lewis F. Day. 
Preceded by a short account of the Development of the 
Alphabet. With Modern Examples specially Designed by 
WALTER CRANE, PATTEN WILSON, A. BERESFORD PITE, the 
Author, and others. The most handy, useful, and compre- 
hensive work on the subject. 


‘Everyone who employs practical lettering will be grateful for ‘ Alphabets, Old and New. 
Mr. Day has written a scholarly and pithy introduction, and contributes some beautiful alphabets 
of his own design.”—7 ke Art Journal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. An Enquiry into the Decora- 
tive Use of Lettering, Past, Present, and Possible. By Lewis F. 
Day. With 200 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 


‘©The book itself is an admirable one, and the author's clearness of thought and expression 
makes it most readable and instructive. . . . The illustrations range over a wide field and 
are invaluable, as they show at once what has been done by the artists of many nations.” — The 
Builder's Fournal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 

ART IN NEEDLEWORK: A Book azsourt EMBROIDERY. By 
Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckie. Second dition, revised, 
containing 80 full-page Plates, reproduced from photographs, 
and 45 Illustrations in the text. 

An invaluable Review of the Art and Practice of Embroidery. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 


94, High Holborn, London, 
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MR. LEWIS F. DAY’S TEXT-BOOKS of ORNAMENTAL DESIGN, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 


PATTERN DESIGN. A Book for Students, treating in a prac- 
tical way of the Anatomy, Planning, and Evolution of Repeated 
Ornament. Containing 300 pages of text, with upwards of 300 
Illustrations, reproduced from the author’s drawings and from 
photographs. 


“Every line and every illustration in this book should be studied carefully and continually 
by everyone having any aspiration toward designing.” —Z7he Decorator. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. 8s. 6d. net. 


ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. A sequel to “ Pattern 
Design,” and an Introduction to the Study of Design in relation 
to Material, Tools, and ways of Workmanship. Containing 320 
pages, with 300 Illustrations of Decorative Objects and Orna- 
ment, reproduced from Photographs and Drawings. 


Mr. Walter Crane, writing in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,” says : ‘‘ The author brings 
not only his extensive knowledge of historic styles, but also the results of his ripe and varied practical 
experience as a designer, to the exposition of the nature of ornament itself and the necessar: 
conditions of its design. His illustrations are extremely rich and varied. . . . The wor 
can be confidently commended as a most workmanlike and accomplished treatise not only to all 
students of design, but to artists and craftsmen generally,” 


Thick crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 125. 6d. 


NATURE IN ORNAMENT. An Enquiry into the Natural 
Element in Ornamental Design, and a Survey of the Orna- 
mental Treatment of Natural Forms. With upwards of 450 
Illustrations of Design and Treatment in Ornament, Old and 
New. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 


‘*A book more beautiful for its illustrations or one more helpful to Students of Art can 
hardly be imagined.”— 7'he Queen. 

‘The Treatise should be in the hands of every Student of Ornamental Design. It is pro- 
fusely and admirably illustrated, and well printed.” —Magazine of Art. 


Crown 8vo, art linen. 35. 6d. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF EVERY-DAY ART. Second 
Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations. 


‘*If anybody wants a sensible book on Art as applied to everyday ornament, let him buy 
Mr. Day's mie aoe little volume. Easy to follow, well arranged and extremely concise. 
» . + « Mr. Day knows what to say and how to say it.” —Atheneum, 


Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt, £1 1s. net. 


WINDOWS: A BOOK ABOUT STAINED AND PAINTED 
GLASS. By Lewis F, Day. Second Edition, revised, con- 
taining 50 full-page Plates, and upwards of 200 other I]lustrations 
in the text, of Historical Examples. 


“Contains a more complete account—technical and historical—of stained and painted glass 
than has previously appeared in this country.”—The Times, 
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Large 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FORM FOR STUDENTS OF 
DESIGN. By Ernest E. Crark, Art cect Derby.'Tech- 
nical College. Containing 100 plates (size 10} ins. by 74 ins.), 
illustrating 61 varieties of Plants, comprising 800 illustrations. 
With an Introductory Chapter on the Elementary Principles of 
Design, Notes on the Plants, and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 


“A twentieth-century Herbal.”—The Art Journal, 


STUDIES IN PLANT FORM ror tHe USE or STUDENTS, 
DESIGNERS, AND CRAFTSMEN. By G, Woo.iiscrorr RuEapD, 
R.E., Hon. A.R.C.A. Containing 25 photo-lithographic plates, 
reproduced in black and white from the author’s drawings, 
illustrating upwards of sixty varieties of Plants, together with 
over eighty illustrations of Detail. Folio (size 174 ins. by 13 ins.), 
in cloth portfolio, 20s, net. 


Mr. Walter Crane, writing to the author, says :—“‘I think your ‘Studies in Plant Form’ 
are well selected, and powerfully drawn, and give the characteristics of growth and structure 
very definitely, in a way likely to be useful to students and designers.” 


**Mr. Rhead’s broad and manly draughtsmanship ought of itself to commend his studies to 
the ‘students, designers, and craftsmen’ to whom he dedicates them. Drawings more trust- 
worthy have not been published in our day, nor yet studies upon which they could so surely rely 
for information.”—The Art Yournal. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt. £1 55. net. 


DECORATIVE FLOWER STUDIES for the use of Artists, 
Designers, Students and others. A sefies of 40 Coloured 
Plates, printed by hand by a stencil process in facsimile of the 
original drawings, accompanied by 350 Studies of Detail 
showing the Development of the Plant in successive stages, 
With Descriptive Notes. By J. Foorp. 


“A truly valuable and beautiful book, . . The coloured plates are nearly all good ; 
they have a certain spaciousness of treatment that is full of delicacy and freedom ; and we have. 
no doubt at all that ie book, considered as a whole, is a real gain to all who take ‘delight i in the 
decorative representation of flowers.” —The Studio. 


‘The author is duly regardful of the designer’s wants, and supplements the coloured page 
by outline drawings of details likely to be of use to him."—The Art Journal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. net. 

DECORATIVE BRUSHWORK AND ELEMENTARY DE- 
SIGN. A Manual for the Use of Teachers and Students. By 
Henry Capness, Second Master of the Municipal School of 
Art, Manchester. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
upwards of 450 Examples of Design. 

Synopsis oF CHAPTERS :—Materials.—Preparatory Work.— 
Methods of Expression.—Elementary Forms of Ornament.— 
Natural Forms.—Influences in Styles.—Application of Study. 


“Tn fact, the very grammar and technique of design is cemented within the compass of this 
volume, which is likel to prove a powerful aid to those who aor to devote themselves to 
designing, an occupation in which there is a wide and ample field.” —The Queen. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 


94, High Holborn, London, 
: * 
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Folio, buckram, gilt. £5 55. net. 


OLD SILVERWORK, CHIEFLY ENGLISH, FROM THE 
XVth TO THE XVIIIth CENTURIES. A series of choice 
examples selected from the unique loan collection exhibited at 
St. James’s Court, London, in aid of the funds of the Children’s 
Hospital, supplemented by some further fine specimens from 
the collections of the Dukes of Devonshire and Rutland. 
Edited, with Historical and Descriptive Notes, by J. STARKIE 
Garpner, F.S.A. Containing 121 beautiful collotype plates 
reproduced in the most effective manner. 


The edition of this work is limited to 500 copies, of which 400 are 
already disposed of. 


Folio, cloth, gilt. £1 16s. net. 


ENGLISH INTERIOR WOODWORK of the XVI., XVIL, and 
XVIII. Centuries. A series of 50 Plates of Drawings to scale 
and Sketches, chiefly of domestic work, illustrating a fine series 
of examples of Chimney Pieces, Panelling, Sides of Rooms, 
Staircases, Doors, Screens, &c., &c., with full practical details 
and descriptive text. By Henry Tanner, A.R.I.B.A., Joint 
Author of ‘Some Architectural Works of Inigo Jones.” 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 125, 6d. net. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. A Study of House 
Decoration during the Renaissance Period, with suggestions for 
the decorative treatment, furnishing, and arrangement of modern 
houses. By EprrH WHARTON and OcpEN Copan, Architect. 
With 56 full-page Photographic Plates of views of Rooms, 
Doors, Ceilings, Fireplaces, various pieces of Furniture, &c. 


“ The book is one which should be in the library of every man and woman of means, for its 
advice is characterised by so much common sense as well as by the best of taste.”— The Queen. 


Large folio, handsomely bound in old style. £1 10s. net. 


THE DECORATIVE WORK OF ROBERT AND JAMES 
ADAM. Being a Reproduction of all the Plates illustrating 
DercoraTION and FuRNITURE from their ‘‘WorkKs IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE,” published 1778—1812. Containing 30 large folio Plates 
(size, 19 inches by 14 inches) giving about 100 examples of 
Rooms, Ceilings, Chimney-pieces, Tables, Chairs, Vases, Lamps, 
Mirrors, Pier-glasses, Clocks, &c., &c., by these famous 
Eighteenth-century Designers. 

This volume contains every plate of decorative value from the complete 


work, which now fetches £70, and therefore forms a complete key to the 
graceful style for which the Brothers Adam are so universally renowned. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt. 155. net. 


OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES AND THEIR MAKERS. 
Being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the different 
Styles of Clocks and Watches of the Past in England and 
Abroad, to which is added a List of 10,000 Makers. By F. J. 
Britten. Second edition, much enlarged, with 700 illus- 
trations, mostly reproduced from photographs. 740 pages. 

“Tt is a book which may be augmented in the future, but Bo scarcely be replaced, and 
which holds, in its Way, a unique position in literature. . . . To the collector and amateur 
it is indispensable.”—WVotes and Queries. 

Small folio, cloth, gilt, old style. £2 10s. net. 

HEPPLEWHITE’S CABINET-MAKER AND _  UPHOL- 
STERER’S GUIDE; or, Repository of Designs for every article 
of Household Furniture in the newest and most approved taste. 
A complete facsimile reproduction of this rare work (published 
in 1794), containing nearly 300 charming Designs on 128 Plates. 


Original copies when met with fetch from £17 to 418. 


“‘Hepplewhite’s designs are characterised by admirable taste and perfect workmanship. . 
They are kept clear of the pitfalls which proved so fatal to the reputation of Chippendale, and not 
a few of them attain to a standard of refinement beyond which it seems hardly possible to go.”— 
The Cabinet Maker. 


Folio, half-cloth, £3 15s. net, or strongly bound in 
half-calf, £4 48. net. 

CHIPPENDALE’S THE GENTLEMAN AND CABINET- 
MAKER’S DIRECTOR. A complete facsimile of the 3rd 
and rarest Edition (1762), containing 200 Plates of Designs of 
Chairs, Sofas, Beds and Couches, Tables, Library Book-cases, 
Clock-cases, Stove Grates, &c., &c. 


Large ato, cloth, gilt, £1 1s. net. ' 

EXAMPLES OF OLD FURNITURE, English and Foreign, 

Drawn and described by ALFRED ERNEST CHANCELLOR. Con- 

taining 40 Photo-lithographic Plates, exhibiting some 100 

examples of Elizabethan, Stuart, Queen Anne, Georgian, and 

Chippendale Furniture; and an interesting variety of Continental 
Work. With Historical and Descriptive Notes. 


Demy ato, art linen, gilt. £1 5s. net. 

COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA. By-LUKE VINCENT 
Lockwoop. An Historical and Descriptive Handbook of 
the Old English and Dutch Furniture, chiefly of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries, introduced into America by the Colonists. 
With 300 Illustrations of Chests, Couches, Sofas, Tables, Chairs, 
Settees, Cupboards, Sideboards, Mirrors, Chests of Drawers, 
Bedsteads, Desks, &c. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 


94 High Holborn, London, 
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Imperial 4to, in cloth portfolio, gilt. £1 8s. 


DETAILS OF GOTHIC WOOD CARVING. Being a series 
of Drawings from original work of the XIVth and XVth 
Centuries. By FRANKLYN A. CRALLAN. Containing 34 Photo- 
lithographic Plates, two of which are double, illustrating some 
of the finest specimens of Gothic Wood Carving extant. With 


sections where necessary, and descriptive text. 


‘©This admirable work is one of great interest and value. . . . Every variety of Gothic 
detail is here illustrated. Hitherto no full-sized details have been published, so that the present 
work will be invaluable to the wood carver, as the drawings possess all the strength and vigour 
of the original work.” 


FRENCH WOOD CARVINGS FROM .THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUMS. A series of Examples printed in Collotype from 
Photographs specially taken from the Carvings direct. Edited 
by ELEANoR Rowe. Part I., Late 15th and Early 16th Century 
Examples; Part II., 16th Century Work; Part III., 17th and 
18th Centuries. The 3 Series complete, éach containing 18 large 
folio plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, folio, in portfolios, 
price 12s. each net ; or handsomely half-bound in one volume, 


#2 55. net. 
‘This invaluable collection . . . should be possessed by every carver, both professional 
and amateur. . . . The plates are on so large a scale, and are so clearly produced, that they 


become equivalent, for the purposes of study, to the original works.”"—The Architect. 


Demy 4to, half-bound. tos. 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK. A Series of Examples of 
Stalls, Screens, Book-Boards, Roofs, Pulpits, &c., illustrated on 
21 beautifully engraved Copper Plates, from drawings by 
T. Tatzot Bury, Architect. 


Folio, cloth, gilt. £2 25. net, 


OLD OAK ENGLISH FURNITURE. A Series of Measured 
Drawings, with some examples of Architectural Woodwork, 
Plasterwork, Metalwork, Glazing, &c. By J. W. Hurretz, 
Architect. Containing r1ro full-page Plates reproduced by 
photo-lithography. 

For ingenuity and quaintness of design, richness of moulding, and 


profusion of ornament, the old oak furniture of England is probably 
unsurpassed by the contemporaneous work of any other country. 


In the present volume Mr. Hurrell has striven to represent by accurate 
measurement and delineation to scale the true spirit of the work in 
exhaustive detailed analysis of its construction and design. The examples 
illustrated include a great variety of subjects, and are selected from mansions 
and other buildings chiefly in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
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Crown 8v0, paper covers. 15. 


HINTS ON WOOD CARVING FOR BEGINNERS. By 
ELEANOR Rowe. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with numerous illustrations. 

“The most useful and practical small book on wood carving we know of." —Builder. 
“Full of sound directions and good suggestions.” —Magazine of Art. 


Crown 8v0, paper covers. 1S. 


HINTS ON CHIP \CARVING. (Class Teaching and other 
Northern Styles.) By ELEaNor Rowe. With 4o Illustrations. 


‘A capital manual of instruction in a craft that ought to be most popular.” 
Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers. 15. net, 


THE ART OF BRASS REPOUSSE. A Manual of Practical 
Instruction for the Use of Amateurs. By GawrHorp, Art 
Metal Worker to His Majesty. With a Prefatory Note by the 
Rt. Hon. the Countess AMHERST, ‘Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, with 43 illustrations. 


410, bound in old style. 55. net. 


A BOOK OF SUNDRY DRAUGHTES FOR LEADED GLASS. 
By Wa.teR Gippr. Containing 114 Plates of Designs for 
Lead Glazing, with Recipes on Glass Painting, &c. The whole 
reproduced in facsimile of the rare original published in 1615. 


*,.* Only 100 copies are for sale of this quaint old treasury of decorated 
drawings for leaded glass. 


Imperial folio, buckram, gilt. £3 35. net. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH WROUGHT IRONWORK. A 
Series of Examples of English Ironwork of the best period, with 
which is included most that now exists in Scotland. By BarLry 
Scott Murpuy, Architect. Containing 80 fine Plates (size 
21} ins. by 144 ins.), 68 reproduced from measured drawings, and 
the remaining 12 from photographs specially taken. With De- 
scriptive Text. 


“This volume stands alone as a unique collection of the best work in wrought iron done 
in Great Britain. It is replete with exact delineations and precise dimensions technically and 
thoroughly realised for the student and practical craftsman."—7he Building News, 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


A HANDBOOK OF ART SMITHING. By F. S. Meyer, 
Author of ‘‘A Handbook of Ornament.” With an Introduction 
by J. Starkiz GarpDNER. Containing 214 Illustrations, 


‘An excellent, clear, and intelligent, and, so far as its size permits, complete account of the 
craft of working in iron for decorative purposes. . . . « Replete with illustrations of well- 
chosen specimens of the leading styles and applications of the craft.”"—The Atheneum. 

‘© 4 most excellent manual, crowded with examples of ancient work, ‘The Introduction is 
by Mr. Starkie Gardner, and students know what that name implies,"’—The Studio. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 
94, High Holborn, London. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth. 25s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE. 
Prepared for the Use of Students, &c., with chapters on Iso- 
metric Drawing and the Preparation of Finished Perspectives. 
By G. A. T. Mippveton, A.R.I.B.A. Illustrated with. 51 
Diagrams and 8 finished Drawings by various Architects. 


Demy 4to, cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. A _ Text-book with special 
reference to artistic design. By R. PHEnf Spiers, F.S.A,, 
Author of ‘‘The Orders of Architecture,” &c. New edition, 
with 28 full-page and folding Plates. 


Crown 8vo, art linen. 55. 6d. net. 

PEN DRAWING. An ILLusrratTEeD Treatise. By CHARLES D. 
Macinnis, Instructor in Pen Drawing, Boston Architectural 
Club. With a special chapter on Architectural Drawing.  Illus- 
trated by 72 Reproductions of the Work of the principal 
Black-and-White Artists, Practical Diagrams, &c. 


Large Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt. 10s. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION. 
An attempt to Order and Phrase Ideas which have hitherto 
been only felt by the Instinctive Taste of Designers. By J. B. 
Rosinson, Architect. With 300 Illustrations of Ancient and 
Modern Buildings in elucidation of the points dealt with. 


“THis POWERFUL and INTELLIGENT EXPOSITION of THE GREAT PRINCIPLES of ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN will enable the student to study in a vastly more intelligent way, and will 
help the practitioner toward the happy and ennobling career of the artist rather than the less 
attractive Vie of those who merely plan and erect buildings to order."—Xussell Sturgis. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING. By Percy L. Marks, 
Architect. With Notes on the Essential Features and Require- 
ments of Different Classes of Buildings. Illustrated by 100 
Plans, mainly of important modern Buildings. Second Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged. 

“Tt will be found a suggestive and useful book on the subject."—Aritish Architect. 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt. 6s. net.’ 

FARM BUILDINGS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND 
ARRANGEMENT. By A. Dupiey Ciarxke, F.S.I. 3rd 
Edition, revised and much enlarged. With new chapters on 
Cottages, Homesteads for Small Holdings, Iron and Wood 
Roofs, Repairs and Materials, Notes on Sanitary Matters, &c. 
Containing 52 Lithographic Plates, and other Illustrations of 
Plans, Sections, Elevations, Details of Construction, &c. 


Adopted as the text-book by the Surveyors’ Institution. 


‘Mr. Clarke's handbook is the best of its kind."—Susveyor. 
** Both for the construction of new and the peda tine of old buildings the book may be 
consulted with the fullest confidence.’—Land Agents’ Record, 
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3 vols., large folio, strongly bound in buckram, gilt, £15 155. net. 
MODERN OPERAHOUSES AND THEATRES. Examples 
of Playhouses recently erected in Europe. With Descriptive 
Accounts, a Treatise on Theatre Planning and Construction, 
and Supplements on Stage Machinery, Theatre Fires, and Pro- 
tective Legislation. By Epwin O. Sacus, Architect. Complete 
in Three Grand Folio Volumes, containing over 200 large 
Folio Plates, reproduced in the best manner by Photo-litho- 
graphy, and some 600 Diagrams, interspersed in the 350 pages 

of Text. 


. Mr. Sachs has given us a work which most usefully and adequately fills a gap in architec- ~ 
tural literature. In dealing with the many buildings included in this work, Mr. Sachs is at 
infinite pains to illustrate every important detail, and to give that statistical information in the 
letterpress which is so essential to its practical value from an architect’s point of view.”—The 
British Architect. = ‘ ‘ 

“The undertaking surpasses anything of the kind ever attempted in this country.”— The 
Building News, . 

“‘Mr. Sachs’s task in undertaking the treatise might be called herculean; he has acquitted 
himself like a strong man, and there is no sign of weakness to the close. With the information 
respecting details furnished by the third volume, the subscribers are in a fair way to be qualified 
as experts. . . . It is awork for architects, and one which they will recognise in its depart- 
ment as worthy of their august art.” —7he Architect. 

Square 8v0, cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. 
STABLE BUILDING AND STABLE FITTING. A Treatise 
on the Planning, Arrangement, Construction, and Drainage of 
Stables. By Bync Giraup, Architect. With 56 Plates and 


numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers. 5. 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS: THEIR CONSTRUC- 
TION, HEATING, INTERIOR, FITTINGS, &c. By 
F, A. Fawkes. With 123 Illustrations. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. 
CONCRETE: ITS USE IN BUILDING. By Tuos. Potter. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, containing 500 pages of 
Text, and roo Illustrations. 
This work deals with walls, paving, roofs, floors, and other details of 
Concrete Construction, and fully describes the latest methods for rendering 
buildings fire-proof. 


2 vols., large 8vo, cioth, gilt. #1 55s. net. 

FACTS ON FIRE PREVENTION. An enquiry into the Fire- 
Resisting Qualities of various Materials and Systems of Con- 
struction, conducted by the British Fire Prevention Committee. 
Edited by Epwin O. Sacus, Architect, Author of “ Modern 
Theatres.” Containing Accounts of Tests of Floors, Ceilings, 
Partitions, Doors, Curtains, &c., with too full-page Plates, and 
many other Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings ; also 
Plans of the Testing Chambers, Diagrams of Temperature, &c. 

An important contribution to the science of fire-protective construction. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 


94, High Holborn, London. 
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Large Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt. £1 5s. net. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY. 
A Treatise on the Planning, Arrangement, and Fitting of Day 
and Boarding Schools. With special chapters on the Treatment 
of Class-rooms, Lighting, Warming, Ventilation, and Sanitation. 
By Fetrx Cray, B.A., Architect. 500 pp., with 400 illustrations 
of plans, perspective views, constructive details, and fittings. 


‘“Mr. Clay has produced a work of real and lasting value. It reflects great credit on his 
industry, ability, and judgment.”—The Builder. 

“It gives the practising architect as well as the student that complete and full information 
upon most subjects connected with the planning and erecting of schools that he really needs. 
. + « + « The volume is likely to be the standard work upon the subject for many a ‘year to 
come.”—London Architectural Association Notes. 

“An invaluable work of reference. Every type of secondary and elementary school is 
fully illustrated and adequately described.” —7he School Worid. 


Demy 8vo0, cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d, net. 

THE PLANNING AND FITTING-UP OF CHEMICAL AND 
PHYSICAL LABORATORIES. With Notes on the Venti- 
lation, Warming, and Lighting of Schools. By T. H. RussEx1, 
M.A. Illustrated by 36 Plans of Laboratories, Working 
Drawings, Sketches, and Diagrams of Fittings and other Details. 


Folio buckram, gilt. £1 1s. net. 


THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
LIVERPOOL. By J. Francis Dovte, Architect. An Illus- 
trated Monograph on this fine Building, containing 31 large 
Plates of Exterior and Interior Views, reproduced from Special 
Photographs, with Descriptive Text, by J. NsEwsy HETHERING- 
TON, including 16 further Illustrations of Plans, Details of Con- 
struction, Sculptures, &c. 

Imperial ato, cloth, gilt. £1 15. net. 

A BOOK OF COUNTRY HOUSES. Containing 62 Plates 
reproduced from Photographs and Drawings of Perspective 
Views and Plans of a variety of executed examples, ranging in 
size from a moderate-sized Suburban House to a fairly large 
Mansion. By Ernest Newton, Architect. 

The houses illustrated in this volume have been planned during the last ten 
years, and may be taken as representative of the English Country House of 
the present day. They offer much variety in their size, their sites, the charac- 
ter of the materials in which they are constructed, and their types of plan. 

Large 4to, art linen, gilt. 155. net. 

COUNTRY HOMES. A Series of Illustrations of Modern 
English Domestic Architecture, selected from the Professional 
Journals of the last few years, including Examples by Leonard 
Stokes, James Ransome, Bateman and Bateman, R. F. Atkinson, 
Arnold Mitchell, Ernest Newton, C. F. A. Voysey, E. Guy 
Dawber, C. H. B. Quennell, Wimperis and Arber, and other archi- 
tects. Containing 50 Photo-lithographic and Ink-photo Plates. 
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Demy 40, cloth, gilt. tos. 6d. net. 


HOMES FOR THE COUNTRY. A Collection of Designs and 
Examples of recently executed works. By R. A. Briccs, 
Architect, F.R.I.B.A., Soane Medallist. Containing 48 full- 
page Plates of Exterior and Interior Views and Plans. With 


descriptive notes, 


‘Every example given is an illustration of very considerable skill. The plans are all excel- 
lent—well devised on economical yet convenient lines, well lit, comfortable, and with every little 
point thought out ; while the elevations are pleasing without being extravagant. Such a book is 
admirable in its suggestiveness, and useful to all.”"— The Architect's Magazine. 

‘“ The arrangement of the plans generally reveals a masterhand at this class of architecture.” 
—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


Demy Ato, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


BUNGALOWS AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES. A Series of 
Designs and Examples of executed Works. By R. A. Briccs, 
F.R.ILB.A. 5th and enlarged Edition, containing 47 Photo- 
lithographic Plates, many of which are new to this edition. 
With descriptions, including the actual cost of those which have 


been built, and the estimated cost of those not yet erected. 


“Economy, convenience, and comfort in small country houses are important elements, and 
these have been studied with an artistic appreciation of effect and rural charm in Mr. Briggs’ 
designs.’—The Building News. 


“Those who desire grace and originality in their suburban dwellings might take many a 
valuable hint from this book.”’—- Times. 


Royal 4to, cloth, gilt. tos. 6d. net. 

MODERN COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, illustrated from 
Works of well-known Architects. Edited, with an Essay on 
Cottage Building, and descriptive notes on the subjects, by 
Maurice B. Apams, F.R.I.B.A. Containing 50 plates of 
Perspective Views and Plans. 


Demy 4to, cloth, gilt. 7s. 6a. net. 

MODERN SUBURBAN HOMES. A Series of Eighteen Distinc- 
tive Designs for Small and Medium-sized Houses, with some 
Practical Hints on their Planning and Arrangement. By C. R. 
SNELL, Architect. Containing 18 Plates of Elevations and 
Plans, together with Descriptive Notes, and Estimates of Cost. 


Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt. £1 15. net. 

HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. Comprising 52 
Typical and Improved Plans, with Elevations, Details, &c., and 
Descriptive Text, including Notes on the Treatment and 
Planning of Small Houses. By S. W. Cranfietp and H. I. 
Porter, AA.R.I.B.A. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, 
with many additional Plans. 

This book deals with Cottages suitable for the Working Classes in 
Suburban and Rural Districts. The majority of the examples illustrated 
consist of two and three-storey dwellings, adapted to be built in pairs, 


groups, or terraces, and vary in cost from £160 to £650. 
“The book meets a distinct want. The subject is not written round, but thoroughly 


threshed out.”—The Surveyor. 
B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 
94, High Holborn, London. 
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Large Imperial 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN PRACTICAL JOINERY. A Treatise on the Practice 
of Joiner’s Work by Hand and Machine. Containing a full 
Description of Hand-tools and their Uses, Workshop Practice, 
Fittings and Appliances, the Preparation of all kinds of House 
Joinery, Bank, Office, Church, Museum and Shop-fittings, Air- 
tight Cases, and Shaped Work. With concise Treatises on 
Stair-building and Hand-railing, and a Glossary of Terms. By 
GrorGE ELtts, Instructor in Joinery at the Trades Training 
Schools of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 380 pages, 


with 1,000 practical Illustrations. 


“In this excellent work the mature fruits of the first-hand practical experience of an 
exceptionally skilful and intelligent craftsman are given. It is a credit to the author’s talent and 
industry, and is likely to remain an enduring monument to British craftsmanship. As a standard 
work it will doubtless be adopted and esteemed by the architect, builder, and the aspiring work- 
man.”’—Bxilding World. 


Large imperial 8vo, cloth. 125s. 6d. net. 


STAIR-BUILDING AND HANDRAILING. A Practical 
Treatise on the Construction of the various Classes of Wood and 
Stone Stairs, with a complete course of Handrailing, &c. By 
WittiamM Mowat, M.A., and ALEXANDER Mowat, M.A., 
Masters at the Technical School, Barrow-in-Furness. 390 


pages, with over 440 practical Diagrams. 

‘“This is a thoroughly practical work, not written to put forward any particular theory, but 
combining the good points of all its forerunners, and presenting a clear and connected course of 
instruction for the artisans, as well as for the architect, in all that pertains to the designing or 
construction of wood and stone stairs and handrailing.”— The Budlder's Journal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 55. net. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. A Text-book for Architects, 
Engineers, Surveyors, and Craftsmen. By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, 
F.R.LBA., F.S.1, and H. Puitiirs FLetcHer, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.I. Third Edition, revised. With 424 Illustrations. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 55. net. 


SCAFFOLDING: A TREATISE ON THE DESIGN AND 
ERECTION OF SCAFFOLDS, GANTRIES, AND 
STAGINGS, with an Account of the Appliances used in 
connection therewith, and a Chapter on the Legal Aspect of 
the Question. By A. G. H. THatcuer, Building Surveyor. 
Illustrated by 146 Diagrams and 6 full-page Plates. 


** A really valuable little treatise.”—7e Butlder. 
‘“ The author has had a wide and varied experience of the subject, and his book is clearly 
written, and essentially practical.”—The Builder's Journal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 35. 


DANGEROUS STRUCTURES AND HOW TO DEAL WITH 
THEM. A Handbook for Practical Men. By Grorce H. 
Biacrove, Author of “Shoring, and its Application,” &c. 


‘*We recommend this book to all young architects and students of building.”"—The 
Architect. 
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Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 10s. net. 


BUILDING MATERIALS: THEIR NatuRE, PROPERTIES, AND 
Manuracture. A Text-book for Students. By G. A. T. 
Mippieton, Architect, A.R.I.B.A., Author of “Stresses and 
Thrusts,” ‘‘ Drainage,” &c. Containing 450 pages of Text, with 
200 Illustrations from specially prepared drawings, and 12 full- 
page Photographic Plates. 


This work contains a résumé of the latest and most reliable information on 
the subject, presented in a clear and concise way. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 35. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING. A Text- 
BOOK ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
By Cuares F. MitcuHe 1, Lecturer on Building Construction 
at the Polytechnic Institute, London. First Srace or ELE- 
MENTARY Course. 6th Edition (40th Thousand), revised and 
greatly enlarged. Containing 4oo pages of Text, with 1,000 

Illustrations, fully dimensioned. 
“The book is a model of clearness and compression, well written and admirably illustrated 


and ought to be in the hands of every student of building construction.”— The Builder. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 55. 6d. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. A TeExt-Book oN THE PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE OF CONSTRUCTION. (ADVANCED AND 
Honours Courses.) By Cuar.es F. MitcHety. For the use 
of Students preparing for the Examinations of the Science and 
Art Department, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the City Guilds, &c., and for those 
engaged in building. Containing 620 pages of Text, with over 
600 Illustrations, fully dimensioned. 4th Edition (19th 


Thousand), thoroughly revised and much enlarged. 

“Mr. Mitchell’s two books form unquestionably the best guide which any student can 
obtain at the present moment. In fact, so far as ir is possible for anyone to compile a satisfactory 
treatise on building construction, Mr. Mitchell has performed the task as well as it can be 
performed.”— The Builder. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 55. 

BRICKWORK AND MASONRY. A Practical Text-book for 
Students and those engaged in the Design and Execution of 
Structures in Brick and Stone. By Cuaries F. MitcHe.t, 
assisted by GEorGE A. MITCHELL. Being a thoroughly revised 
and remodelled edition of the chapters on these subjects from 
the authors’ “‘ Elementary ” and ‘“‘ Advanced Building Construc- 
tion,” with special additional chapters and new illustrations. 
400 pp., with about 600 illustrations (fully dimensioned), 
including numerous full and double-page plates. 


‘Regarded in its entirety, this is a most valuable work. It is not a treatise, as the term is 
generally understood, but a compendium of useful information admirably collated and well 
illustrated, and as such has a distinct sphere of usefulness." —The Builder. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 


94, High Holborn, London. 
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Large thick 8vo, cloth, gilt. 18s. net. 


BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS for the use of Architects, 
Surveyors, Builders, &c. Comprising the complete Specification 
of a large House, with Stables, Conservatory, &c. ; also numerous 
Clauses relating to Special Classes of Buildings, and Practical 
Notes on all Trades and Sections. By Joun Lranine, F.S.L., 
Author of ‘‘ Quantity Surveying,” &c. Containing 630 pages of 
Text, with 140 Illustrations. The most comprehensive, systematic, 


and practical treatise on the subject. 


‘A very valuable book on this subject, and one which must become a standard work in 
relationthereto. . . . Mr. Leaning has thoroughly mastered his subject in all its intricacy of 
detail, and in dealing with it is clear, concise, and definite.” —The Architect. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 4s. 6d. 

TREATISE ON SHORING AND UNDERPINNING, and 
generally dealing with dangerous Structures. By C. H. Stock. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged by F. R. Farrow, 
F.R.I.B.A. With 40 clear and practical Illustrations. 


*“Mr. Stock has supplied a manifest want in the literature of practical architecture and 
surveying, and there is no doubt his book will be of great practical use.”— The Builder. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 
STRESSES AND THRUSTS. A Text-book on their Determi- 
nation in Constructional Work, with Examples of the Design of 


Girders and Roofs, for the use of Students. By G. A. T.. 


Mippietron, A.R.I.B.A. Third Edition, thoroughly revised 
and much enlarged. With 170 illustrative Diagrams and 
Folding Plates. 


“The student of building construction will find in this book all he ought to know as to the 
relation of stresses and thrusts to the work he may be engaged in. Foundations, chimneys, 
walls, roofs, steel joists, girders, stanchions, are all taken in detail, and the varying degrees of 
stress are calculated in a simple way, so that the merest tyro in mathematics will be able to 
appreciate and apply the principles laid down.” —The Surveyor. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 38. net. 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF GRAPHIC STATICS. 
Specially prepared for the Use of Students entering for the 
Examinations in Building Construction, Applied Mechanics, 
Machine Construction and Drawing, &c., of the Board of 
Education. By Epwarp Harpy, Teacher of Building Con- 


struction. Illustrated by 150 clear Diagrams. 


Prof. Henry Adams, writing to the Author, says:—‘‘ You have treated the subject ina 
very clear and logical, manner, and I shall certainly recommend the book to my elementary 
students as the best of its kind.” 


Small 8vo, cloth, gilt. 25s. 6d. net. 


THE CONDUCT OF BUILDING WORK AND THE DUTIES 
OF A CLERK OF WORKS. A Handy Guide to the 
Superintendence of Building Operations. By J. Leanrne, F.S.I. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


‘This most admirable little volume should be read by all those who have charge of building 
operations . . - Inaconcise form it deals with many of the important points arising during 
the erection of a building.’ ’—The British Architect. 
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Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE: or THE ANALYSIS OF BUILDERS 
Prices. A Complete Guide to the Practice of Estimating, 
and a Reference Book of the most reliable Building Prices. 
By Joun T. Rea, F.S.1., Surveyor, War Department. 
With typical examples in each trade, and a large amount of 
useful information for the guidance of Estimators, including 
thousands of prices. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and 
much enlarged. 


‘Here at last is a book that can be confidently recommended as a comprehensive, practical, 
trustworthy, cheap, and really modern book on estimating. The book is excellent in plan, 
thorough in execution, clear in _ exposition, and will be a boun alike to the raw student and to 
the experienced estimator. For the former it will be an invaluable instructor; for the 
latter a trustworthy remembrancer and an indispensable, work of reference.”—The "Building 
World. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 4s. 6d. net. 


ESTIMATING. A Method of Pricing Builders’ Quantities for 
Competitive Work, without the use of a Price Book. By 
GEORGE STEPHENSON. 4th Edition, the Prices carefully revised 


“* Mr. Stephenson has succeeded in removing many of the difficulties in this branch of his 
profession, and anyone who has mastered this little book will be enabled to price a bill of 
quantities without recourse to his Laxton.” —The Building News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 35. 6d. 


REPAIRS: HOW TO MEASURE AND VALUE THEM. A 
Handbook for the use of Builders, Decorators, &c. By the 
Author of “ Estimating.” 3rd Edition, revised to date. 


‘Repairs’ is a very serviceable handbook on the subject. The author proceeds, from the 
top floor downwards, to show how to value the items, by a method of framing the estimate in the 
measuring book. The #zodus operandi is simple 2nd soon learnt.”"— The Building News. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 55. net. 


GASFITTING. A Practical Handbook relating to the Distribution 
of Gas in Service Pipes, the Use of Coal Gas, and the best 
Means of Economising Gas from Main to Burner. By WALTER 
GRAFTON, F.C.S., Chemist at the Beckton Works of the Gas 
Light and Coke Co. With 143 Illustrations. 


“‘The author is a recognised authority upon the subject of gas-lighting, and gas-fitters and 
others who intend to study gas-fitting in practical detail will find the book most serviceable.”— 
The Builder. 


Large 8v0, cloth, gilt. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE DRAINAGE OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 
A Practical Account of Modern Sanitary Arrangements and 
Fittings. By G. A. T. Mippretron, A.R.I.B.A. With full 
particulars of the latest fittings and arrangements, and a special 
chapter on the Disposal of Sewage on a small scale, including 
an account of the Bacterial Method. Illustrated by 87 Diagrams 
and 6 Plates. 

B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 
94, High Holborn, London. 
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Thick royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, 125s. 6d. 

THE PLUMBER AND SANITARY HOUSES. A Practical 
Treatise on the Principles of Internal Plumbing Work; or the 
best means for effectually excluding Noxious Gases from our 
Houses. By S. STEVENS HELLYER. 6th Edition, revised and 
enlarged. With 30 Plates, and 262 Woodcut Illustrations. 

‘The best treatise existing on Practical Plumbing.”—The Builder. 
Large thick 8vo, cloth, gilt. £1 125. net. 

SANITARY ENGINEERING. A Compendium of the latest and 
most reliable information on Sanitary Science in all its branches. 
By Colonel E. C. S. Moors, R.E., M.S.I. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Containing 830 pp. of 
Text, with 860 Illustrations, including g2 large Folding Plates. 


‘©. , . A full and complete epitome of the latest practice in sanitary engineering. 
As A Boox oF REFERENCE IT Is SimpLy INDISPENSABLE." —TVhe Public Health Engineer. 
e know of no single volume which contains such a mass of well-arranged 
information. It is encyclopedic, and should take its place as the standard book on the wide and 
important subject with which it deals.”"— The Surveyor. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 6s. net. 

WATERWORKS DISTRIBUTION. A Practical Guide to the 
Laying Out of Systems of distributing Mains for the Supply of 
Water to Cities and Towns. By J. M. McPuerson, A.M. Inst. 
C.E. Fully illustrated by 122 Diagrams. 


“The author has evidently a large practical experience of the subject on which he has 
written, and he has succeeded in compiling a book which is sure to take its place among the 
standard works on water supply.” — 7he Surveyor. 


Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. 6s. nét. 

LECTURES TO PLUMBERS: Serconp Series. By J. WRiGHT 
CLARKE. Containing a variety of Papers on Sanitary Fittings 
and their Fixing, Leadwork, Coffin-lining, Baths, Sinks, Basins, 
Hydrostatics, and Hydraulics, &c. With 225 Illustrations. 


“The ‘Lectures’ are based principally on the practical experiences gained by the author 
during his exceptionally busy and diversified career, and it is hardly necessary for us to refer to 
Mr. Clarke’s ability to treat of his subject in the most masterly manner."—7he Plumber and 
Decorator. 


Small pocket size, teather, 1s. 6d. net, or in celluloid case 25. net. 
CLARKE’S POCKET-BOOK OF TABLES AND MEMO- 
RANDA FOR PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, SANITARY 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, &c. By J. Wricur 
CuarkE, M.S.I. With a new Section of Electrical Memoranda 
and Formule. Entirely New and Revised Edition (1904). 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 55. net. 

PRACTICAL SCIENCE FOR PLUMBERS.. By J. Wricur 
CLarKE. ‘Treating of Physics, Metals, Hydraulics, Heat, 
Temperature, &c., and their application to the problems of 
practical work. With about 200 Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 35. 6d. net. 


PUMPS: THEIR PRINCIPLES AND CONSTRUCTION. 
A Series of Lectures delivered at the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
London. By J. Wricur CriarKke, Author of “ Plumbing 
Practice.” With 73 Illustrations. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with all the Illustrations specially re-drawn. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 2s. 


HYDRAULIC RAMS, THEIR PRINCIPLES AND CON- 
STRUCTION. By J. Wricut Crarke, Author of “ Pumps,” 
“ Plumbing Practice,” &c. With results of Experiments carried 
out by the Author at the Regent Street Polytechnic and in 
various parts of the Country. Illustrated by 36 Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 55. net. 


ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE, or Sanitary Science as applied 
to Building. By Banister F. FLetcuer, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, 
and H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. Second Edition, 
revised. With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 15s. net. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT relating to Building Works. 
By Frank W. Macey, Architect. Revised, as to the strictly 
legal matter, by B. J. Leverson, Barrister-at-Law. 


PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER’S VALUABLE TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Arranged in Tabulated Form and fully indexed for ready reference. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 75. 6d. 


QUANTITIES. A Text-book explanatory of the Best Methods 
adopted in the Measurement and Valuation of Builders’ Work. 
7th Edition, revised throughout and much improved by H. 
PuHILiuips FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. With special chapters 
on Cubing, Priced Schedules, Grouping, the Law, &c., and 
a typical example of the complete Taking-off, Abstracting, and 
Billing in all Trades. Containing about 450 pages, with ro 
folding Plates and 100 other Diagrams in the Text. 


“It is no doubt the best work on the subject extant.”—7he Builder. 

““We compliment Mr. Phillips Fletcher on his revision, and on the accuracy of the book 
generally.”— The Surveyor. f : } 

‘¢ A’ safe, comprehensive, and concise text-book on an important technical subject. We 
imagine few surveyors’ or architects’ shelves will be without it.” —Bvizish Architect. 

‘* One of the most complete works upon the subject. Of great assistance to students.”— The 
Builder's Journal. 

“4 good treatise by a competent master of the subject.”— The Building News. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 
PUBLISHER, 
94, High Holborn, London, 
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PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER’S VALUABLE TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Arranged in Tabulated Form and fully indexed for ready reference. 


THE NEW EDITIONS, REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE 
By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., and 
H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., Barrister-at-Law. 


Crown 8vo0, uniformly bound in cloth, gilt. 6s. 6a. each. 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS, 1894-8. A Text-book on the Law 
relating to Building in the Metropolis. Containing the Acts 
in extenso, the By-laws and Regulations now in force, notes on 
the Acts, and reports of the principal cases. Third Edition, 
revised. Illustrated by 23 Coloured Plates, 


“Tr Is THE LAW OF BUILDING FOR LONDON IN ONE VOLUME.”— Architect. 
“Jllustrated by a series of invaluable coloured plates, showing clearly the meaning of the 
various clauses as regards construction.”—7he Surveyor. 


DILAPIDATIONS. A Text-book on the Law and Practice. 5th 
Edition, thoroughly revised and much enlarged, with all the 
most recent Acts and Legal Decisions. 

“ An excellent compendium on the law and practice on the subject.” —Buzlder. 

LIGHT AND AIR. With Methods of Estimating Injuries, Reports 
of most recent Cases, &c. Illustrated by 27 Coloured Plates. 
4th Edition, revised and enlarged, with an Appendix containing 
a résumé of the House of Lords’ decision in the case of “ Colls 
v. Home and Colonial Stores.” 


‘© By far the most complete and practical text-book we have seen. In it will be found the 
cream of all the legal definitions and decisions.”— Building News. > 


VALUATIONS AND COMPENSATIONS. A Text-book on 
the Practice of Valuing Property, and the Law of Compen- 
sation in relation thereto. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
With an Appendix of Forms of Precedents and an extensive 
series of Valuation Tables. 


‘*Very useful to students preparing for the examination of the Surveyors’ Institution.”— 
Sus veyor. 

**’§ complete guide to valuing land and houses for mortgage, renting, or investment, as well 
as for making valuations, when lands and houses are taken under compulsory powers by public 
bodies or companies. The tables contained in the Appendix are especially valuable, and there is 
an exhaustive index.”—Property Market Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 55. 6d. 
ARBITRATIONS. A Text-book for Arbitrators, Umpires, and all 
connected with Arbitrations, more especially Architects, En- 
gineers, and Surveyors, in tabulated form, with the chief cases 
governing the same, and an Appendix of Forms, Statutes, 
Rules, &c. Third Edition, revised and largely re-written. 


“« Especially useful to young surveyors as a compendium of the knowledge which professional 
experience gives in more concrete form and with infinite variety of detail.”—The Surveyor. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94, High Holborn, London. 
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